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Thk  Pan  American  Union,  now  50  years  old,  is 
an  international  organization  created  and 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics: 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  C<osta 
Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nlex- 
Paraguay,  Peru,  the 


Director,  elected  by  and  respionsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  compioscd  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 
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Administrative  Divisions 


ico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 

United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi¬ 
nally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  j-esolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 


The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purpioses 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  coojjeration,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bexlies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 


The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  jx;r- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
Its  affairs  are  ad- 


proportional  to  population, 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
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A  Quarter  Century  of  Ocean  Transport 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

ALFRED  H.  HAAG 

Director,  Division  oj  Research,  I  ’nited  States  Maritime  Commission 


Since  last  Scptemljer  the  Americas  have 
experienced  many  of  the  ocean  transport 
difficulties  which  faced  them  25  years  a^o. 
The  principal  difference  in  the  two  pic¬ 
tures  is  the  improved  position,  in  the 
inter-American  trade,  of  the  merchant 
marines  of  the  L'nited  States,  Brazil,  and 
Chile. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  a  quarter 
century  ago  some  hundreds  of  foreign 
ships  were  withdrawn  from  their  peace¬ 
time  routes.  Immediately  the  trade  of  the 
.\mericas  with  countries  in  the  F.astern 
Hemisphere  was  all  but  strangled  and 
inter-American  commerce  by  water  was 
badly  disrupted.  No  American  nation  was 
adequately  equipped  to  care  for  its  ocean 

.tn  address  delivered  before  the  Eighth  American  Scien¬ 
tific  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  10-21,  1940. 


transport  need.s,  keep  alive  and  continue  to 
develop  peaceful  inter-American  cultural 
and  commercial  intercourse.  Mutual  de¬ 
pendence  upon  shipping  was  brought  home 
forcibly  to  us  then  as  it  has  been  again  by 
the  events  of  the  past  eight  months— more 
especially  by  recent  developments  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia  and  the  Low  Countries. 

In  1914  the  United  States  had  but  20 
ocean-going  vessels  in  the  overseas  foreign 
trade.  Si.\  were  operating  to  Europe,  7  to 
the  Orient,  4  to  the  West  Coast  of  South 
.America,  and  3  to  Australasia.  Eleven 
.American  shipping  services,  employing  72 
ships,  operated  to  the  Caribbean  and  Cen¬ 
tral  .America.  There  was  no  line  under  our 
flag  to  the  important  east  coast  of  South 
America.  One  company  provided  the  only 
means  of  communication  under  the  .Ameri- 
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port  for  cotton  from  our 


can  fia"  lictwcen  our  eastern  seaboard  and 
the  west  coast  republics  over  the  long 
route  via  Cape  Horn.  Our  largest  ship¬ 
ping  enterprise  -employing  24  cargo  ves¬ 
sels  was  primarily  a  domestic  intercoastal 
service,  using  for  overland  transshipment 
the  railroad  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  across  lower  Me.vico. 

1  he  lieginning  of  the  First  World  War 
marked  the  close  of  a  20-year  period  during 
which  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States  had  fallen  to  its  lowest  estate.  W'e 
had  carried  an  average  of  10  per  cent  by 
value  of  our  foreign  commerce  in  our  own 
liott  Jins.  We  found  ourselves  utterly  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign-controlled  tonnage,  a  de- 
liendent  position  which  the  other  .Ameri¬ 
can  Repul'lics  shared  with  us. 

During  the  war,  the  cost  of  ocean  trans¬ 


Gulf  ports  to  Lii 
erpool  rose  from  SI  .50  to  S60  a  bale.  Rate 
on  wheat  from  our  .Atlantic  Coast  to  ti; 
British  Isles  increased  from  2],i  cents ; 
bushel  in  1914  to  40  cents  in  1915  and,  a 
the  peak  of  the  war,  business  was  done  a: 
nearly  70  cents  a  bushel 


Flour  rates  from 
New  York  to  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
creased  tenfold  from  a  low  of  10  cents  ptr 
100  pounds  in  1914  to  SI  per  100  poundsic 
1915.  Thes( 
ports  which 
increases  to  < 
still  greater, 
rate  from  New  York  to  Genoa  and  Napks 
on  the  so-called  measurement  goods  was 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or  40  cubic  feet,- 


were  increases 


Courtesy  of  Moore>McCormack  Linen.  Inc. 


A  UNITED  ST.ATES  LINER  AT  THE  PIER  IN  RIO 


N- 


Courte*«y  of  I'.  S.  Maritime  Conjmia? 


I  ON  THE  “URUGUAY” 

p  In  1939  the  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
F  and  Brazil  of  the  Good  Neighbor 
I  Fleet,  plying  between  New  York 
■  and  Buenos  Aires,  carried  about 

I""  6,400  passengers  in  each  direc¬ 
tion — an  increase  of  more  than 
60  percent  over  the  total  carry¬ 
ings  of  all  lines  in  the  trade  two 
j  years  before. 


up  in  the  ports  of  the  Americas  for  lack  of 
facilities  to  move  them. 

Considering  again  for  the  moment  the 
dependence  of  the  Americas  on  foreign 
ships  during  the  years  preceding  the  first 


war  was  ended,  this  rate  had  ascended  to 
the  dizzy  heights  of  S240  a  ton.  Even  at 
these  e.xorbitant  rates  shipping  space  could 
not  be  had.  Farm  products  and  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  never  before  in  greater  demand,  piled 


Courtesy  of  United  States  Maritime  CommMsion 

ox  THE AYS  IX  AX  AMERICAX  SHIPYARD 

Of  the  1 52  ships  commissioned  by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  in  a  little  more  than  two  andi 
half  years,  34  have  been  completed  and  arc  in  service.  The  ten  years’  program  calls  for  500  new  mcrchani 
vessels.  The  A'ightingale  is  on  the  run  between  Atlantic  ports  of  Xorth  America  and  the  west  coast  of  tht 

southern  continent. 
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World  War,  many  will  recall  the  complaint 
of  the  people  ol  our  Mid-W  est  and  South 
who  were  endeavoring  to  develop  foreign 
outlets  for  their  manufactures.  They  had 
always  looked  upon  South  America  as  an 
attractive  market,  but  were  constantly 
ihandicapped  in  their  efforts  to  increase 
i inter- American  trade  by  the  practices  of 
foreign  shipowners,  whose  routes  were 
arranged  to  suit  their  own  interests.  Ship 
I  services  from  our  Gulf  ports  to  most  foreign 
markets  were  anything  but  dependable, 
jfor  example,  ships  which  brought  coffee 
to  the  Gulf  from  Brazil  offered  no  return 
service  but  entered  the  cotton  or  grain 
trade  to  Europe  and  then  returned  direct 
to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  with 
manufactures  of  European  nations.  In 
other  words,  inter- American  commerce  was 
I  subject  to  the  whim  of  the  foreign  ship¬ 
owner,  whose  operations  were  guided 
'  mainly  by  considerations  of  profit.  When 
I  the  likelihood  of  profit  was  greater  else¬ 
where,  inter- American  trade  had  to  wait 
helplessly  for  a  change  in  conditions, 
j  The  effort  of  the  United  States  to  relieve 
its  commerce  of  dependence  on  others  grew 
out  of  these  conditions.  It  took  definite 
form  in  the  shipping  legislation  passed  in 
September  1916.  About  8  months  later 
we  became  directly  involved  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war.  American  shipyards  were  then 
working  at  capacity.  All  of  these  ships 
i  were  requisitioned  and  a  building  program 
directly  for  Government  account  was  in¬ 
augurated.  That  story'  has  been  told  and 
retold.  It  was  the  greatest  undertaking 
of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  ship  construc¬ 
tion.  Our  requisitioned  fleet,  built  and 
building,  aggregated  413  steel  ships  of 
almost  2  million  gross  tons.  Contracts  let 
by  the  Government  in  the  first  four  months 
after  our  entry  into  the  war  involved  363 
^  additional  ships  of  about  1,100,000  gross 
It  tons.  During  the  following  three  months, 
*  the  total  w'as  raised  to  738  ships  of  about 


2,500,000  gross  tons.  During  the  ensuing 
months,  every  resource  at  our  command 
was  devoted  to  supplying  tonnage  to  meet 
war  needs,  with  little  emphasis  on  the 
commercial  struggle  which  was  to  come 
with  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  At  the 
close  of  the  war-time  building  program 
w'e  had  come  into  possession  of  1,968  ocean¬ 
going  vessels  of  8,570,000  gross  tons. 

Soon  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
in  1918  the  military  serv’ices  began  to  re¬ 
lease  ships  for  commercial  operation,  while 
deliveries  continued  to  be  made  from  the 
shipyards.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1919  regular  operations  were  established 
on  41  world  trade  routes.  Later  expan¬ 
sion,  using  the  war-acquired  tonnage, 
increased  these  operations  until  at  one 
time  in  1920  we  had  more  than  300 
operators  in  our  foreign  trade,  some  of 
whom  were  doing  business  almost  entirely 
between  foreign  ports. 

The  period  of  demand  for  ocean  transport 
and  of  high  rates  continued  for  about  18 
months  after  the  war.  Services  by  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  crisscrossed  the  globe  in  almost 
every  direction.  The  Shipping  Board  had 
328  steel  cargo  vessels  operating  on  inter- 
.\merican  trade  routes  alone.  Forty-one 
general  cargo  liner  services,  employing  135 
ships,  ran  to  continental  South  America. 
About  20  per  cent  of  American  tonnage  in 
the  foreign  trade  was  assigned  to  the  routes 
to  South  and  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies. 

The  disastrous  world-wide  shipping 
slump  which  began  in  1920  caused  a  con¬ 
traction  of  services  everywhere  to  meet  the 
greatly  lessened  demand.  The  number 
of  Government-tonnaged  overseas  routes 
in  the  Latin  American  trades  was  eventu¬ 
ally  reduced  to  six.  Two  of  these  services 
operated  between  our  Atlantic  coast  and 
Brazil  and  the  River  Plate;  two  between 
our  Gulf  ports  and  the  same  area;  one 
from  New  York  to  the  Lesser  Antilles  and 


the  north  coast  of  South  America;  and  the 
sixth  from  United  States  Pacific  ports  to 
the  cast  coast  of  South  America.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  old-established  American-flag 
lines  to  the  Uaribbean,  Central  America, 
and  the  Panama  Canal  had  revamped  their 
services  on  a  somewhat  expanded  basis. 

We  were  thus  furnished  with  the  lx?gin- 
nings  of  a  comprehensive  network  of  ocean 
transport  services  for  the  .Americas.  War- 
built  tonnage  was  not  a  completely  .satis¬ 
factory  answer,  although  it  did  supply  a 
long-felt  need.  Much  of  it  was  not  very 
efficient,  principally  because,  in  the  haste 
which  attended  our  war-construction 
program,  we  found  it  expedient  to  build 
many  ships  from  pre-war  designs.  These 
ships,  slow  and  semi-obsolete  when 
launched,  had  to  compete  during  their 
u.scful  life  with  the  more  modern,  faster 
vessels  which  the  European  countries  built 


in  large  numbers  to  replace  their  war 
depleted  fleets. 

The  Government  made  a  further  effi 
in  1920  and  again  in  1928  to  bring  our 
merchant  fleet  up  to  a  standard  suitable! 
our  trade  requirements.  The  fleet 
deficient  in  modern  passenger-cargo  vtt 
scls.  Special  attention  was  given  to  tif 
shipping  lines  serving  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  and  there  w'ere  produced  for  the* 
companies  twenty  new  combination-typt 
ships.  Sixteen  others  were  distribu 
among  other  world  trade  routes:  4  to 
Mediterranean;  2,  trans-.Atlantic  ;  2,  tra: 
Pacific;  3,  Pacific/.Australasia;  4,  East 
Canada;  and  one.  New  York /Africa, 
other  10  were  put  in  service  in  our  dome 
trade.  No  new  cargo  ships  were  c 
structed  by  or  with  the  aid  of  the  (iover 
ment,  except  two  of  special  car-ferry  tv; 
which  went  into  the  Habana  trade.  1: 


Courteay  of  I'nited  8t«tes  Maritime  Coramission 

THE  “SEA  FOX” 


This  is  one  of  the  fastest  freighters  known  to  be  in  operation  in  the  world.  With  17  other  cargo  \ 
she  was  built  by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  for  the  inter- American  service.  Her  nmn.. 
sea  speed  is  16.5  knots  and  her  cargo  capacity  9,900  tons. 
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I  only  dry-cargo  ships  built  by  private 
■  capital  for  offshore  trade  were  two  for  the 
Puerto  Rico  and  West  Indies  service. 

:  Bv  1920,  with  regular  services  established 
on  many  important  world  trade  routes, 
the  percentage  of  our  foreign  commerce 
carried  in  .\merican-flag  ships  had  risen 
from  less  than  10  per  cent  in  1914  to  a 
little  over  42  per  cent  by  value.  This  was 
the  high  point  in  our  recent  merchant 
marine  development.  Our  participation 
decreased  to  a  low  point  of  32  percent  in 
,  1926  and  is  now  around  35  percent. 

,  The  war-built  cargo  fleet  has  been  the 
I  backbone  of  our  shipping  services.  .\11  of 
^  these  ships  are  now  approaching  the  age  of 
1 20  years,  the  economical  life-span  of  vessels 
i  of  this  kind.  With  the  creation  of  the 
S  Maritime  Commission  in  1936,  as  successor 
to  the  Shipping  Board,  the  Government 
entered  on  its  present  program  for  the 
'  rehabilitation  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  One  of  the  Commission’s  earlv 


OF  oc:ean  transport 

acts  was  to  announce  a  program  of  500  new 
merchant  vessels  to  be  constructed  during 
the  next  10  years.  The  first  units,  12  high 
speed  tankers,  w'cre  contracted  for  in 
January  1938.  Fifty  ships  had  been  or¬ 
dered  at  the  close  of  the  year.  During  1 939, 
contracts  for  95  additional  vessels  were 
awarded  to  American  shipyards,  and  thus 
far  in  1940  an  additional  7  have  been 
ordered.  The  total  number  involved,  in¬ 
cluding  the  passenger  liner  America,  is  thus 
1 52  in  less  than  two  and  a  half  years. 

Thirty-four  vessels  of  276,000  gross  tons 
have  been  completed  and  are  now  in 
service.  Nine  of  these  are  tankers;  4  are 
special-type  cargo  vessels  for  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  service;  and  21  are  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission-designed  cargo  carriers.  Eighteen 
out  of  the  21  have  been  placed  in  service  on 
inter-American  lines. 

One  of  the  most  important  trade  routes  in 
this  hemisphere  is  that  between  the  North 
Atlantic  and  the  east  coast  of  South 


VALPARAISO,  CHILE 

I  Imports  of  copper  from  Chile  for  refining  and  reexport  have  been  practically  doubled  by  the  war. 
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Courtaajr  of  United  States  Maritime  Cornmission 

LOADING  AT  A  SOUTH  AMERICAN  PORT 

The  first  6  months  of  the  present  war  period  showed  an  increase  of  48  percent  in  United  States  exports 
Latin  America  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1938-39,  while  imjxjrts  increased  32  percent. 


America.  The  Maritime  Commission,  in  with  all  foreign  trading  ports  from  th- 


cooperation  with  the  operator  of  the 
American-flag  line  on  this  route,  has  laid 
out  a  schedule  of  90  sailings  per  year. 
Ships  in  service  and  building  for  early 
delivery  will  afford  weekly  passenger  sail¬ 
ings  and  three  cargo  departures  per  month. 
The  service  will  connect  every  North 
American  Atlantic  port  of  any  importance 


mouth  of  the  Amazon  River  to  and  inckiCT  Ni 
ing  Argentina.  sphc 

Four  combination  passenger-cargo  ve-  stru( 
sels,  having  accommodations  for  190  pa>  thos 
.sengers  each,  are  under  construction  fc  furti 
this  route  to  alternate  with  the  |)()|nik  an  i 
vessels  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Fleet. 
here,  it  might  be  pointed  out,  is  anotk  ‘he 
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example  of  latent  passenger  trade  waiting 
for  the  proper  type  of  ships  to  bring  it  into 
being.  The  Good  Neighbor  Fleet  com¬ 
pleted  a  year's  service  with  the  close  of 
1939.  These  three  ships  carried  about 
6,400  passengers  in  each  direction — an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  60  percent  over  the 
lotal  carryings  of  all  lines  in  the  trade  two 
years  before. 

Plans  being  formulated  look  to  the  re¬ 
placement  of  the  passenger  vessels  of  the 
Good  Ncighl)or  Fleet  with  faster,  more 
commodious  ships  specially  designed  for 
the  East  Coast  passenger  and  tourist  trade. 
These  ships  will  make  available  to  the 
peoples  of  North  America  and  the  East 
Coast  republics  a  modern  means  of  cul¬ 
tural  and  commercial  intercourse.  No 
other  single  project  will  do  more  to  foster 
and  promote  the  spirit  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism.  These  ships  will  be  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  their  group  name. 

Our  service  on  the  route  between  Gulf 
ports  and  the  cast  coast  of  South  America 
will  have  three  new  pas.sengcr-cargo  ships 
before  the  end  of  this  year  and  three  more 
have  been  ordered  for  later  delivery. 

Four  fast  new  cargo  ships  have  been  put 
in  the  west  coast  South  American  service 
from  the  North  Atlantic  and  four  others 
[are  building  for  the  route  from  Pacific 
North  America  to  the  cast  coast  of  South 
•America.  Five  fast  cargo  ships  are  under 
construction  for  the  Gulf/West  Indies  trade 
and  another  contract  in  prospect  will 
place  four  more  in  the  \Vest  Indics/north 
coast  of  South  America  service  from  At¬ 
lantic  and  Gulf  ports. 

New  vessels  placed  on  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  routes  and  allotted  from  the  con¬ 
struction  program  now  under  way  and 
those  which  may  evolve  from  contemplated 
further  e.xpansion  will  probably  result  in 
an  investment  of  160  million  dollars. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  review  that 
the  first  stage  of  the  Maritime  Commission 


program  for  rehabilitating  the  merchant 
marine  is  centered  upon  this  hemisphere. 
Within  a  reasonably  short  time  all  the 
regular  general-service  lines  operating  on 
trade  routes  Itetween  North  America  and 
the  other  Americas  will  be  equipped  with 
fast,  efficient,  modern  tonnage. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only  nation 
in  the  New  World  that  has  a  merchant 
marine  program.  COile  has  recently  ac¬ 
quired  modern  merchant  ships  for  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  has  a  plan  for  further 
expansion,  including  enlarged  shipbuilding 
facilities.  Brazil  has  purchased  from  the 
United  States  a  numlter  of  cargo  vessels  to 
augment  its  already  sizable  merchant  ma¬ 
rine.  Argentina  in  recent  months  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  fleet  of  merchantmen 
under  its  flag  to  engage  in  overseas  opera¬ 
tions  and  contemplates  expanding  its  con¬ 
struction  facilities. 

The  eflfect  of  the  European  war  on  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin 
America — increasing  with  the  spread  of 
conflict — will  probably  be  quite  as  marked 
as  it  was  in  1914-18.  The  first  six  months 
of  the  war  period  showed  an  increase  of  48 
per  cent  in  our  exports  to  Latin  America 
as  compared  with  a  similar  period  in  1938- 
39.  The  gain  expressed  in  value  amounted 
to  about  $129,000,000,  approximately  80 
per  cent  of  which  was  accounted  for  by 
increased  exports  of  textile  fibers,  wood  and 
paper,  coal,  petroleum  products,  metals, 
machinery,  automotives,  and  chemicals. 
About  one-third  of  the  total  increase  was 
represented  by  exports  of  metals  and  man¬ 
ufactures.  Machinery  for  the  mining,  oil, 
and  textile  industries  showed  an  advance 
of  $25,000,000  and  there  were  substantial 
orders  for  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  and 
rails.  While  there  were  advances  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  lines,  the  preponderance  of 
capital  goods  exports  shows  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  advance  in  industrial 
development  in  some  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
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ican  republics.  The  increased  volume  of 
trade,  rather  than  higher  prices,  was  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  gains. 

On  the  import  side  of  the  ledger  our 
purchases  of  sugar  and  molasses  from 
Latin  America  increased  one-third  in 
volume;  castor  l)eans  increased  40  per 
cent;  wax,  60  per  cent;  tanning  materials, 

60  per  cent;  wool  over  100  per  cent  in 
volume  and  180  per  cent  in  value;  sisal, 
140  per  cent  in  volume;  petroleum,  24 
per  cent.  Imports  of  copper  from  Chile 
for  refining  and  reexport  nearly  doubled. 
Canned-beef  imports  and  hides  and  skins 
showed  gains. 

Imports  from  Cuba,  Mexico,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  Venezuela  accounted 
for  80  per  cent  of  the  total  increase. 

Increase  in  the  import  trade  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  measure  of  acceleration 
in  exports.  Increased  exports  are,  of 
course,  attributable  in  large  measure  to 
the  displacement  of  European  competition 
due  to  the  war.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  we  cannot  long  expect  to  trade  in 
volume  with  Latin  .America  if  the  trade 
balance  continues  to  run  against  these 
countries  at  the  rate  of  $15,000,000  a 
month,  as  it  does  at  present. 

Four  countries — Argentina,  Chile,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Uruguay — officially  use  ex¬ 
change  control  to  direct  trade  along  bi¬ 
lateral  lines,  and  at  least  two  countries — 
Brazil  and  Colombia — accomplish  the 
same  purpose  by  means  of  special  clearing 
agreements.  In  two  of  the  exchange-con¬ 
trol  countries — Brazil  and  Costa  Rica — 
American  exporters  are  among  those  en¬ 
joying  Ijetter  than  average  treatment 
under  the  foreign  exchange  restrictions. 
In  three  countries — .Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Uruguay — .American  exporters  are  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  most  other 
foreign  nationals,  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  purchase  as  much  as  it 
would  like  to  .sell. 
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To  date,  the  war  in  Europe  has  not 
suited  in  any  large  number  of  majc 
changes  in  foreign  exchange  controls  i: 
the  Latin  .American  countries.  Measure 
reported  to  have  lieen  taken  thus  far  hav 
Ijeen  principally  of  two  types;  (1)  moderc 
tion  of  import  restrictions  in  order  to  facil 
tate  the  importation  from  the  United  Staif 
and  other  accessible  countries  of  jjroduc 
which  the  belligerents  and  adjacer 
countries  of  Europe  are  now  less  able 
supply  or  less  certain  to  deliver,  and  (2 
precautionary  measures  to  conserve  su; 
plies,  prompted  usually  by  fears  that  di 
ficulty  in  obtaining  replenishment  ( 
imported  staples  might  lead  to  domesii 
shortages,  and  cause  speculation  and 
undue  price  rises. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  sell  more  i 
Latin  America,  or  to  maintain  the  preset 
volume,  we  shall  have  to  buy  more.  ^V 
know  that  in  the  latter  case  many  of  th 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  expanded  expo: 
trade  will  disappear. 

Let  us  review  quickly  what  has  happem 
since  the  turn  of  the  century.  During  th 
first  five  years,  the  average  annual  vali 
of  Latin  .America-United  States  cominen 
was  415  million  dollars.  For  the  fiv 
years  1916-20  it  averaged  over  2  billio; 
dollars.  This  tremendous  increase  wj 
accounted  for  by  our  greatly  expanded  ptrl 
chases  of  raw  materials  with  which 
manufacture  for  the  war  needs  of  th 
.Allies.  Later  we  needed  these  raw  mat 
rials  for  our  own  war  effort. 

The  all-high  peacetime  year  in  our  tradl 
with  Latin  .America  was  reached  in  1921 
when  our  commerce  amounted  to  $2,08(J 
000,000,  or  slightly  more  than  five  linq 
the  average  for  the  first  five  years  of  ti 
century.  The  lowest  post-war  peaceti 
year  came  in  1933  when  trade  dropped  | 
about  $570,000,000.  In  1937  it  had  cori 
back  to  $1,345,000,000,  which  may 


I’ 


considered  a  fairly  average  year 
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normal  conditions.  The  1938  record  was 
subnormal,  SI  ,049,000,000.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase  it  should  be  about  $2,000,- 
000,000  for  the  current  year.  All  these  are 
purely  merchandising  figures — commodity 
exchange  exclusively,  not  including  invisi¬ 
ble  balances. 

The  growing  importance  of  our  Latin 
.American  trade  may  perhaps  be  better 
visualized  when  expressed  in  percentages: 

.\s  the  century  opened,  slightly  over  10 
per  cent  of  our  exports  to  all  the  world 
were  l)eing  distributed  throughout  Latin 
i.\merica.  Today  about  one-fifth  of  our 
exports  are  so  distributed. 

During  1901-05  we  took  almost  26  per 
cent  of  our  world  imports  from  Latin 
.\merica.  From  1916-20  it  was  over  35 
per  cent;  and  in  the  1926-30  period  it 
was  about  25  per  cent.  Of  late  years  the 
average  has  been  around  23  per  cent. 

Our  trade  with  all  countries  in  the  West¬ 


ern  Hemisphere  accounted  for  over  38  per¬ 
cent  of  our  imports  and  nearly  36  percent  of 
our  exports  in  1939.  In  brief,  over  one-third 
of  our  commerce  was  with  our  neighbors. 

Our  common  unfortunate  experiences 
with  ocean  shipping  on  several  occasions 
during  the  last  quarter  century  should  con¬ 
vince  us  that  direct,  regular  and  adequate 
service  must  be  maintained  without  inter¬ 
ruption  in  the  trade  between  the  Americas. 
Realizing  the  economic  significance  and 
importance  of  dependable  ocean  transport 
facilities,  we  in  the  United  States  are 
making  definite  progress  in  strengthening 
our  position,  and  we  note,  with  increasing 
interest,  evidence  of  similar  movements  in 
our  sister  republics. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  practical  media 
for  the  development  of  our  reciprocal 
economic  and  cultural  interests  is  a  strong 
network  of  inter- American  shipping  services 
operated  under  the  flags  of  the  Americas. 


('ourieny  of  the  C'otiipaiila  iSud  Americana  de  Vaporea 

THE  “ACOXCAGU.V’ 

The  Chilean  Coinpania  .Sud  .Americana  dc  \’aporcs  maintains  a  regular  passenger  and  freight  service 
between  \'alparaiso  and  New  York. 


The  Importance  of  Rubber 
to  the  New  World 


EVERETT  G.  HOLT 


Chief,  Leather  and  Rubber  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce 


It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  rubber 
should  Ijc  included  on  the  agenda  of  a  Pan 
American  Scientific  Congress.  That  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  of  plant  life  yield  a  substance 
which  today  is  called  rublxT  was  first 
discovered  and  made  use  of  by  C'-entral  or 
South  American  Indians,  and  by  them 
first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  white 
races,  although  rubber  was  separately  dis¬ 
covered  in  Asia  at  an  early  date.  Two 
Latin  American  forest  trees — the  Hevea  of 
the  Amazon  X’alley,  and  the  Castilla  of 
C'entral  and  Northern  South  America — 
contributed  most  of  the  rubber  used  by  the 
rubber  manufacturing  industry  throughout 
the  world  in  the  period  of  jungle  rubber, 
and  the  guayule  shrub  of  Northern  Mexico 
has  since  been  another  substantial  source. 
One  of  these  trees  was  transplanted  to 
Ceylon  and  thence  to  British  Malaya,  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  and  other  countries  in 
the  Middle  East,  where  today  nearly 
9,000,000  acres  of  Hevea  plantations  furnish 
the  world  with  its  supply  of  rubber.  Latin 
American  countries  today  are  interested  in 
regaining  the  position  of  importance  in 
rubber  production  which  they  once  held. 

Modern  rubber  manufacture  also  is 
based  on  American  genius.  A  United 
States  citizen,  Charles  Goodyear,  invented 
the  process  of  vulcanization  just  a  century 
ago.  Latin  .American  rubber  production 


and  North  American  rubber  manufacture 
develojx'd  side  by  side  for  many  decade 
Following  Goodyear's  discovery,  the  Unitec 
States  has  ranked  foremost  among  the 
nations  in  the  art  of  rubber  manufacture 
From  1840  to  1910,  the  growing  United 
States  demand  for  Latin  .American  rubber 
facilitated  an  increasing  interchange  o: 
goods  between  the  United  States  and  tht 
rubber-producing  countries  in  the  Westerr 
Hemisphere;  since  then,  rubber  planta 
tions  in  more  distant  lands  have  profitec 
from  the  ever-growing  .American  demand 
It  would  be  most  fitting  if  this  centennii 
of  Goodyear’s  invention  and  the  fiftiett 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Par 
.American  Union  should  contribute  to  tht 
solution  of  the  rubber  supply  problem  c: 
the  New  World.  My  hope  is  that  what  I 
say  will  impress  upon  you  the  reality  and 
the  importance  of  this  problem. 

My  subject  might  be  treated  by  a  dit 
cussion  of  the  importance  of  rubber  in  id 
modern  applications.  My  division  it 
cently  compiled  a  list  of  over  2,000  scparattl 
names  of  articles  now  made  of  rubber-1 1 


but  nouns  were  lacking  for  numeroui^ 
varieties  of  products  which  cannot  bt| 


An  address  delivered  before  the  Eighth  American 
Scientific  Congress,  which  met  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
May  10-21,  1940. 
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designated  except  by  general  descriptiot 
or  under  broad  classifications.  That  sonx 
rubber  products  are  used  by  each  famil' 
in  every  civilized  nation  and  that  rubbe: 
tires  constitute  the  foundation  of  moden 
transportation  are  facts  too  well  known 
need  amplification.  It  is,  however,  woril 
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J  while  to  summarize  the  dependence  on 
rubber  of  the  economic  system  in  the 
I  United  States.  Without  rubber  we  could 
not  operate  our  passenger  automobiles, 
busses,  and  motor  trucks.  If  these  vehicles 
were  unable  to  move,  90  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  demand  for  gasoline  would  van¬ 
ish,  with  serious  effects  on  the  [letroleum 
industry.  Motor  vehicles  and  gasoline 
engines  require  tremendous  quantities  of 
steel,  glass,  paint,  and  other  materials  in 
their  fabrication.  Our  motor,  oil,  steel, 
glass,  and  paint  industries,  our  automobile 
repair  and  accessory  services  constitute  so 


jbC'  Courtesy  of  Goodyear  Rubber  Plantations  Co. 

Jen  PLANTATION  RUBBER  IN  COSTA  RICA 

to  The  Goodyear  rubber  plantation  is  still  in  the 
,  experimental  stage;  the  trees  shown  are  15  years 
Otli  old. 


important  a  part  of  our  economic  life  that 
we  must  have  rubber. 

Recent  application  of  rubber  to  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery,  regarded  by  many  agri¬ 
cultural  experts  as  the  most  important 
single  advance  in  agricultural  mechaniza¬ 
tion  this  century,  is  a  development  in 
which  the  New  World  has  led  the  way  and 
one  of  special  interest  to  scientists.  This 
development  is  only  one  of  several  impor¬ 
tant  new  uses  assuring  continued  increase 
in  the  demand  for  rubber. 

I  have  already  indicated  how  rubber 
from  Latin  America  strengthened  the 
growth  of  trade  relations  between  countries 
now  associated  in  the  Pan  American  Union, 
during  the  period  of  jungle  rubber.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  the  United  States 
used  less  than  50,000  tons  of  rubber  a 
year;  now  this  country  uses  an  average  of 
more  than  500,000  tons  a  year,  and  the 
possibility  of  increased  Pan  American 
trade  if  Latin  America  could  provide 
rubber  is  evident. 

If  half  the  United  States  consumption 
of  592,000  tons  of  rubber  last  year,  when 
consumption  set  a  new  high  record,  had 
come  from  Latin  American  Hevea  planta¬ 
tions,  it  would  have  required  the  full  out¬ 
put  of  660,000  acres  of  high-yield  rubber, 
averaging  1,000  pounds  an  acre  (easily 
possible  to  modern  scientific  rubber  culture 
in  the  Middle  East).  This  would  have 
involved  employment  of  close  to  160,000 
persons  in  actual  production  operations, 
and  what  this  provision  of  a  noncompeti¬ 
tive  agricultural  product  to  the  United 
States  might  have  meant  in  terms  of  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity  and  purchasing  power  may 
be  guessed  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  unusu¬ 
ally  high  declared  value  per  pound  of 
United  States  rubber  imports  in  1939,  we 
would  have  paid  fully  $100,000,000  for 
the  supposed  imports  from  Latin  America. 
(At  yesterday’s  price,  one-third  as  much 
again,  or  $135,000,000.) 
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Courtesy  of  Goodyesr  Rubber  Plantstions  Co. 


AN  AMERICAN  FACTORY  IN  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL 

A  force  of  700  employees  produces  and  sells  about  550  tires  and  tubes  a  day  and  approximately  2, 000, it 

pair  of  rubber  heels  a  year. 


Considerations  of  national  defense,  of 
perhaps  even  more  vital  importance  than 
trade  at  the  moment,  require  recognition. 
American  countries  all  desire  peace  with 
sister  nations,  but  any  nation  with  a  7,000- 
mile  ocean  supply  route  for  large  quantities 
of  a  single  material  essential  to  its  national 
economy  has  a  weak  link  in  its  defense  sys¬ 
tem.  That  is  why  Soviet  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many  have  undertaken  to  establish  enough 
synthetic  rubber  factories  to  supply  their 
emergency  rubber  requirements.  It  is  also 
the  reason  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  is  accumulating  a  reserve  of  over  85,- 
000  tons  of  natural  rubber,  to  be  used  only 
in  event  of  national  emergency.  Thomas 
Edison  devoted  several  of  his  last  years  to 
intensive  search  for  a  rubber-yielding  plant 
that  could  be  grown  by  farmers  in  the 
United  States  to  supply  our  rubber  in 
time  of  need,  and  his  experiments  with 


goldenrod  are  being  continued  by  oi: 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Soviet  RussI: 
is  similarly  experimenting  with  its  indie 
enous  plants,  such  as  kok-sagyz  and  /<;> 
sagyz-  Protection  of  a  land  route  for  rub 
ber,  from  producing  to  consuming  center; 
would  be  comparatively  simple  for  tl 
nations  here  represented,  if  the  coininodir 
were  produced  in  ample  tonnage  in  th' 
Western  Hemisphere.  Wars  in  l.uroj/ 
and  Asia  naturally  emphasize  this  siiin- 
tion,  forcing  us  to  consider  what  inisjb 
happen  if  we  should  ever  ourselves 
involved  in  war. 

Rubber,  in  the  American  industry  an 
economy,  has  been  thought  of  in  terms  i 
the  thousands  of  long  tons  necessary  to  ui  ■ 
well-being.  Developments  in  recent  \  ear 
have  constrained  us  to  think  of  this  lu  ■ 
terial  in  terms  of  thousands  of  dollars,  as 
factor  in  international  exchange  and  intr 
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national  balances  of  payments.  Through 
an  international  agreement,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Netherlands,  and  France  have 
made  effective  a  system  of  restrictive  con¬ 
trol  over  rubber  production  in  their 
possessions  in  the  Middle  East,  and  with 
Thailand  they  together  regulate  97  percent 
)f  world  rubber  production  through  deci¬ 
sions  of  an  International  Committee  repre- 
^nting  their  Governments  and  the  rubber- 
producing  interests.  W’e  cannot  ignore 
ihe  constant  possibility  that  monopolistic 
regulation  may  result  in  unduly  low  stocks 
and  high  prices  of  rubber,  harmful  and 
even  dangerous  to  rubber  consumers  but 
lemporarily  not  injurious  to  rubber  pro¬ 
ducing  interests.  In  fact,  experience  in 
1937  has  already  proved  that  this  can 
happen,  and  the  experience  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  repeated  last  year  but  for 
ihe  imminence  and  outbreak  of  the 
European  War,  which  led  to  temporarily 
[fdueed  restrictions  in  the  supply  of  rubber 
[u.\inerican  nations.  Even  now,  however, 
iiucks  of  rubber,  although  rising,  are  still 
itry  low  and  the  price  has  risen  sharply  as 
i  result  of  speculation  regarding  the  effects 
3l  events  of  the  past  week  on  the  Nether- 
ands  East  Indies. 

The  point  that  provision  of  rubber  by 
Latin  .\merican  countries  would  foster 
!•  lade  relations  among  American  nations  is 
[V  ((equal  concern  to  prospective  producing 
»  Hid  consuming  nations  in  this  half  of  the 
X  'orld.  Some  of  you  may  feel  that  the  need 
a  or  rubber  in  modern  civilization,  its  vital 
hi  itcossity  in  case  of  war,  and  the  dangers  of 
b(  0"  stocks  and  unduly  high  prices  inherent 
n  monopolistic  control  of  its  production, 
at  re  matters  of  little  moment  except  to  the 
0  nited  States.  That  feeling  would  be  to 
u  jme  degree  justified  on  historie  grounds, 
ir  It  it  is  not  a  correct  view  now,  and  in  the 
u  (!urc  these  considerations  will  be  of  con- 
53  antly  greater  importance  to  the  countries 
fj.  presented  here  by  foreign  delegates. 


Rubber  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  in 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela, 
and  perhaps  other  republics,  while  addi¬ 
tional  tire  factories  are  even  now  reported 
under  construction  in  Chile  and  Wnezuela. 
.\lready  Latin  America  uses  more  rubber 
than  it  produces,  and  imports  most  of  what 
it  uses  from  the  production-controlled 
areas  in  the  Middle  East.  Another  ten  or 
twenty  years  will  make  its  countries  in¬ 
creasingly  dependent  on  the  Eastern  plan¬ 
tations,  and  will  make  it  more  subject  than 
now  to  the  considerations  I  have  advanced, 
unless,  foreseeing  the  event,  steps  are  taken 
to  forestall  it. 

As  yet,  however,  no  purely  Latin  .Amer¬ 
ican  enterprise  has  developed  a  successful 


Courieiy  of  B.  F.  Gootirich  Co. 


A  GIANT  HOSE 

Molasses  is  loaded  into  tankers  at  the  rate  of 
three  million  gallons  in  a  few  hours  by  the  use  of 
a  huge  rubber  hose,  armored  with  steel  rings  in  its 
wall. 
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Hevea  plantation.  There  are  always  rea¬ 
sons  to  explain  why  an  apparently  desirable 
development  has  not  taken  place.  Certain 
of  the  reasons  retarding  development  of 
rubber  plantations  in  Latin  America  are 
hinted  at  in  a  brief  list  of  prerequisites  by 
Dr.  O.  F.  Cook  in  a  1903  publication  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  .\side  from  the  naturally  favorable 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  which  exist 
in  abundance,  it  is  necessary  that  trans- 
pKjrtation  facilities  provide  easy  access  to 
areas  to  be  dcvelojjed.  There  must  be  an 
adequate  and  regular  supply  of  labor  in 
the  area.  The  local  government  must  be 
stable  and  efficient,  as  long  continuity  of 
land  tenure  must  be  assured,  and  today 
producers  would  also  require  freedom  from 
export  restrictions  and  from  unreasonable 


Courtesy  of  B.  F.  Ooo<iricb  Co. 

RUBBER  STRIPS  FILL  EXPANSION 
JOINTS 

Rubber  has  a  long  life  as  a  filling  for  joints 
between  concrete  blocks  on  highways,  in  swim¬ 
ming  p>ools,  and  in  other  places  where  changes  in 
temperature  cause  expansion  and  shrinkage. 


taxation.  Considerations  like  these  are 
basic  now  as  they  were  in  1903.  Theri 


are  also  many  technical  questions  on  whic  i 
prospective  Latin  American  rubber  plan  j 
ers  need  to  be  informed  *.  The  time  remair 
ing  to  me  will  be  devoted  to  certain  broac 
commercial  aspects  of  the  rubber  industn 
failure  to  mention  which  would  leave 
paper  open  to  justifiable  criticism. 

An  important  consideration  is  the  prt. 
sfiective  prices  for  crude  rubber.  Tk 
trend  of  prices  was  irregularly  upward  froij 
1840,  when  rubber  probably  sold  bcloi 
10  cents  a  pound,  to  1910,  when  tem¬ 
porarily  the  price  exceeded  $3  a  pound 
Those  days  are  ended,  and  will  na 
return;  very  high  prices  for  rublier  are  on 
a  likely  prospect;  if  they  occur,  they  wil 
lack  true  economic  justification.  Tk 
trend  of  rubber  prices  since  1910  has  beat 
irregularly  downward.  The  deprcsskl 
of  1920-21  brought  a  12-cent  price  for 
time;  the  depression  of  1930-33  caused  tfc 
price  to  average  3.2  cents  a  pound  for 
whole  year.  The  downward  trend  ( 
prices  was  interrupted  during  the  period 
British  rublx’r  restriction  in  1922-28,  andi: 
thc  last  half  of  1925  the  average  price  wer 
to  SI  a  pound.  The  downtrend  w- 
again  aflected  after  1934  by  internation 
control  of  production,  and  in  early  1*): 
the  price  for  a  time  exceeded  25  cents 
pound.  Expicrience  with  internation 
rubber  regulation  over  the  period  sin 
1934  indicates  a  probability  that  those 
control  will  strive  to  maintain  the  averar|"h; 
price  at  15  cents  a  pound  or  highf| 
This  price  is  sufficient  to  yield  go<i 
profits  to  properly  organized,  cllicie: 
plantations  which  are  not  subject 
excessive  taxation.  So  long  as  intern 
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*  Immediately  following  this  address,  Loren  G. 
hamus,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  -Swi  _ 
Department  of  Agriculture,  discussed  agricultural  ?«lhigl 
tions  relating  to  rubber  in  America,  and  indie uted  k 
some  of  the  difficulties,  including  the  South  Amen: 
leaf  disease,  might  be  overcome. — Editor. 
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A  TRANSATLANTIC  CLIPPER  WITH  RUBBER  DE-ICERS 


Ice  forming  on  the  wings  of  planes  has  been  a  serious  cause  of  accidents. 


rubber  that  can  compete  in  price  with  natu 


ral  rubber  under  open  market  condition; 


Until  such  a  synthetic  rubber  is  found  d; 


prospect  of  obsolescence  of  natural  rubb: 


cans  have  desired  that  rubber  production 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  might  recover 
its  position  of  leadership  in  world  output  of 
the  commodity,  and  present  world  condi¬ 
tions  afford  an  opportunity  for  such  an 
undertaking  to  gain  headway,  and  almost 
demand  its  initiation. 

If,  however,  international  control  of  pro¬ 
duction  should  quickly  come  to  an  end,  the 
price  of  rubber  would  fall  to  a  level  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  would  be  expected 
with  that  control  in  effect,  and  this  needs  to 
lie  definitely  understood.  While  there  is  as 
yet  no  sign  that  the  international  control  is 
likely  to  end  for  many  years,  it  might  at  any 
time  be  abandoned  suddenly,  without 
much  preliminary  notice. 

A  great  deal  of  deserved  publicity  is 
given  to  synthetic  rubber,  and  there  may 
be  thoughts  that  synthetic  rubber  will  in  a 
few  years  replace  natural  rubber.  Under 
State  control  of  industry  in  Soviet  Russia 
and  Germany  the  synthetic  product  is 
made  to  have  a  wide  application  in  rubber 
manufacture,  but  so  far  as  is  known,  there 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  any  synthetic 


must  remain  a  possibility  of  the  future.  I '  un 
the  United  States,  where  industry  is  fre  at( 
synthetic  rubber  is  used  only  for  sped '  pn 
limited  purposes  where  its  particular  qual-l  aci 
ties  make  it  economical,  despite  its  highf  wi 
price  than  natural  rubber.  After  a  caref:  aft 
survey,  my  division  finds  that  in  the  Unite!  tb 
States  in  1939,  the  manufacturing  indu  *  all 
tries  used  less  than  2,000  tons  of  ncoprer  •  lui 
thiokol,  and  imported  buna  synthetic  ruif  ha 
bers,  against  over  590,000  tons  of  natur  *  tic 
rubber  and  about  1 70,000  tons  of  rcclaimf  bi 
rubber.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentione  be 
that  factory  production  of  synthetic  rubb  W( 
can  be  increased  more  rapidly  than  ne’  in 
plantation  production  of  natural  rubbe  as 
If  natural  rubber  should  hereafter  b;  p« 
amply  available  at  a  lower  price,  use  c  W 
reclaim  would  decline  and  demand  fc^ 
new  rubber  correspondingly  increa.- 
although  consumption  of  reclaim  is  unlikf 


ly  to  fall  below  1 5  percent  of  the  consumr-l 
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ica.  In  order  to  make  these  efforts  result 
successfully,  it  is  necessary  to  know  causes 
of  past  failure,  and  to  combat  these  causes 
by  appropriate  measures.  That  is  the  ob¬ 
jective  on  present  projects.  Plantations 
must  be  competitive  in  quality  and  price  of 
their  product  in  order  to  succeed.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  important  United  States  corpora¬ 
tions  with  Hevea  plantations  in  tropical 
.'\merica  believe  this  is  possible,  and  if  they 
are  successful  their  work  will  be  duplicated 
by  others.  Consumption  of  rubber  in  the 
United  States  doubled  in  each  decade  from 
1850  to  1910,  increased  nearly  500  percent 
between  1910  and  1920,  and  another  250 
percent  after  1920.  Latin  American  con¬ 
sumption  of  rubber  is  likely  to  experience  a 
corresponding  rate  of  growth,  and  prepara¬ 


tion  of  natural  rubber  in  this  country  even 
at  very  low  prices. 

There  now  exists,  therefore,  a  commer¬ 
cial  opportunity  to  develop  natural  rubber 
production  on  plantations  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Production  enterprises  operated 
bv  United  States  companies  are  already 
under  way  in  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Panama.  These  are  not  the  first  efforts  at 
rubber  plantations  below  the  Rio  Grande. 
Early  Hevea  plantations  in  the  Guianas 
were  quickly  abandoned  because  of  the 
South  .American  leaf  disease;  some  early 
Hevea  plantings  in  Mexico  were  also  aban¬ 
doned  during  revolutionary  troubles  in 
that  country.  In  1907-8  more  acreage 
was  planted  with  rubber  in  southern 
Mexico  than  in  Malaya,  but  the  tree 
chiefly  planted  was  the  Castilla,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  prcxluction  methods  were  not  de¬ 
veloped.  Plantation  methods  suitable  for 
Hevea  cannot  be  successfully  used  for 
Castilla  trees.  It  has  sometimes  been 
suggested  that  a  large  Castilla  plantation 
undertaking  might  be  successful  if  oper- 
*  ated  as  a  combined  lumbering  and  rubber 
'  project.  This  would  involve  a  very  large 
I  acreage,  planting  a  certain  area  each  year 
I  with  Castilla  for  a  period  of  several  years; 

after  a  fixed  number  of  years  harvesting 
‘  the  first  crop  of  trees  planted,  extracting 
I  all  the  rubber  and  converting  the  wood  to 
^  lumber  or  pulp,  and  replanting  the  acreage 
continuity  of  produc- 
No  attempt  to  prove  practical  possi- 
5  of  such  an  undertaking  has  ever 
made,  but  since  such 


assure 


an  acreage 
would  constitute  a  rubber  reserve  accessible 
in  case  of  need,  and  capable  of  exploitation 
as  market  conditions  might  warrant, 
perhaps  this  idea  might  merit  investiga¬ 
tion,  especially  as  the  Castilla  tree  is  not 
subject  to  the  South  .American  leaf  disease 
that  attacks  Hevea. 

Hevea  rubber  plantations  are  now  for  the 
first  time  being  really  tested  in  Latin  Amer- 


Gouriwy  wt  i>.  « .  Goodrich  Co. 

RUBBER  FOR  CUSHIONS  AND 
MATTRESSES 

Among  the  more  than  2,000  uses  of  rubber  is  the 
new  one  of  making  it  into  a  fine  spongy  layer 
suitable  for  mattresses  and  cushions  soon  to  be 
found  in  upholstered  furniture. 
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tion  for  this  event  urges  the  utilization  of 
favorable  soil  and  climate  resources  for  rub¬ 
ber  production  in  the  long-term  interests 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  the  year 
ended  June  1910,  the  United  States  im¬ 
ported  from  all  of  Latin  America  30,000 
tons  of  rubber  /alued  at  $61,500,000.  If 
rubber  plantations  in  Latin  America  are 
proved  technically  practicable,  and  com¬ 
petitive  with  other  sources  in  the  price  and 
quality  of  their  product,  they  could  eventu¬ 


ally  offer  Latin  American  employment  i 
more  f>eople,  and  result  in  sales  to  th' 
United  States  of  a  far  greater  tonnage  anc 
possibly  higher  value  of  rubber  than  in  tha 
record  year  of  the  jungle  rubber  perioc 
besides  safeguarding  the  continued  ei- 
pansion  of  rubber  manufacture  in  thi; 
hemisphere.  * 

*  Congress  has  appropriated  $500,000  to  enable  Ik 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  investigations  direcli. 
toward  the  development  of  rubber  production  in  A 
li’estern  Hemisphere  (Public — Xo. 668,76th  Congress 


Women  of  the  Americas 

III.  Marfa  Francisca  Reyes,  Honduras 

MARIANA  DE  CACERES 
Delegate  of  Honduras,  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 


In  response  to  the  request  that  I  prepare 
the  biography  of  a  compatriot  distin¬ 
guished  for  her  social,  economic,  political, 
scientific,  literary,  or  artistic  achieve¬ 
ment,  I  have  selected  Maria  Francisca 
Reyes  as  one  who  made  a  notable  contri¬ 
bution  to  Honduran  culture. 

On  September  24,  1835 — fourteen  years 
after  the  United  Provinces  of  Central 
America  had  won  independence,  and  while 
Honduras  still  formed  part  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Central  America — she  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa,  the  present 
capital  of  the  republic.  If  we  consulted 
her  baptismal  certificate,  we  should  find 

This  is  the  third  of  the  series  on  “Women  of  the 
Americas’’  that  the  Bulletin  is  publishing  in  fulfillment 
of  a  resolution  approved  by  the  Eighth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States.  Biographies  of  Policarpa 
Salavarriela  (Colombia)  and  Juana  Manso  de  Noronha 
(Argentina)  appeared  in  the  issues  for  October  and  De¬ 
cember  7939,  respectively. 


that  her  parents  were  Don  Doming 
Reyes  and  Dona  Tomasa  Palacios  de 
Reyes. 

In  those  distant  idyllic  times  custom.' 
were  simple  and  people  sincere,  qualitie; 
typical  of  the  home  in  which  the  yount 
Francisca  was  brought  up.  It  was  usua 
for  the  first  lessons  to  be  learned  in  one': 
own  or  a  friend’s  house,  almost  as  in  i 
private  school,  except  that  generally  tb 
teacher  was  a  member  of  the  householc 
and  did  not  expect  to  be  paid.  The  famou: 
.San  Juan  primer  was  the  exciting  intro-j 
duction  to  the  alphabet.  The  main  sub¬ 
jects  taught  were  reading  and  the  so-callec 
four  rules  of  elementary  arithmetic.  ^ 
decree  of  March  23,  1847,  prescribed  “the 
knowledge  of  numbers  and  the  perfec: 
memorizing  of  the  multiplication  tabic, 
forwards  and  backwards,  at  random,  or  it 
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‘  ‘  any  order,”  and  further  stated  that 
"teachers  appointed  to  the  primary  schools 
should  have  as  much  learning  as  possible 

I"  ‘  and  the  necessary  rectitude.” 

It  was  in  part  in  such  an  educational 
environment  that  Maria  Francisca  Reyes 
spent  her  early  years.  At  home  she  was 
taught  ethical  principles,  manners,  and 
**  religion.  Years  later  she  repaid  with 
i,  interest  her  debt  to  her  early  training,  since 
'  her  fondness  for  study,  her  desire  for  per¬ 
fection,  her  spirit  of  charity,  and  her  de¬ 
votion  to  education  made  her  one  of  the 
foremost  teachers  of  her  time.  She  wel¬ 
comed  with  unusual  eagerness  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  an  apostle  of  learning.  She 
realized  how  much  there  was  to  learn  and 
to  teach,  and  devoted  herself  self-sacrific- 
ingly  to  the  compassionate  instruction  of 
the  ignorant,  sure  of  her  vocation,  steadfast 
and  tenacious  in  the  face  of  all  the  obstacles 
and  lacks  that  she  encountered  throughout 
the  years  she  devoted  to  her  noble  mission. 

The  outstanding  contribution  of  Maria 
I  Francisca  Reyes  that  won  her  laurels  as  a 
I  teacher  is  her  pioneer  work  in  the  intro- 
1  duction  of  public  primary  schools  in  Hon- 
^  duras,  in  which  she  was  one  of  the  many 
'  self-sacrificing  teachers  whose  natural  in- 
5®-‘l  clination  and  altruistic  spirit  inspired 
‘“f  them  to  do  all  they  could  in  those  early 
days,  when  everything  still  remained  to 
be  done,  to  make  the  schoolroom  their 
most  effective  weapon  against  illiteracy. 

II  S  When  Maria  Francisca  began  her  life 
j  work,  she  taught  embroidery  and  sewing 
10]'  as  well  as  arithmetic,  reading,  principles 
10'*  of  conduct,  deportment,  and  religion, 
itro'  Much  of  what  she  passed  on  to  her  pupils 
sob  she  must  have  learned  from  her  uncle,  the 
illo  noble,  gentle  priest  Jose  Trinidad  Reyes, 
"I  who  was  the  beloved  prelate  of  Honduras. 
j  It  was  he  who  organized  the  Academy  of 
Letters,  which  as  time  went  on  became 
ibk  the  first  university  in  the  republic.  Of 
’I'*’'  him  Rafael  Heliodoro  V'alle  has  said,  “He 


was  the  w'ell  loved  person  whose  provisions 
belonged  to  the  poor,  and  who,  during  a 
year  of  famine  and  in  spite  of  his  sister’s 
protests,  used  to  give  away  handfuls  of 
corn  to  the  people  who  came  and  asked 
him  for  it.  ‘Don’t  worry,  sister,’  the 
good  priest  would  say,  ‘for  God  returns  a 
hundredfold.’  From  his  house  he  who 
entered  naked  went  out  clothed,  and  he 
who  came  in  search  of  bread  had  his 
hunger  satisfied.” 

His  niece  proved  herself  worthy  of  her 
lineage,  a  high  priestess  of  the  faith  that 
would  draw  aside  the  veils  of  ignorance, 
and  in  recognition  of  her  services,  she 
was  chosen  the  first  principal  of  the 
Tegucigalpa  school  for  girls,  whose  aims 
were  indicated  by  its  name,  the  Progress 
School.  The  appointment  was  made  by 
an  executive  order  of  November  13,  1885, 
and  was  the  result  of  her  productive  and 
assiduous  labors  on  behalf  of  education. 
From  these  halls  of  learning  were  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  ensuing  years  a  band  of  un¬ 
selfish  and  well-trained  teachers,  whom 
Senorita  Reyes  had  successfully  inoculated 
with  her  virtues  and  her  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  of  public  instruction  in  Hon¬ 
duras.  She  thus  immortalized  herself 
without  conscious  effort  in  the  hearts  of 
her  compatriots,  and  therefore  is  remem¬ 
bered  in  our  country  to  this  day  with 
great  devotion.  And  why  not?  For  she 
was  a  saint  in  the  calendar  of  Honduran 
education. 

On  September  26,  1887,  Carlos  Caceres, 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  Honduran 
bar  and  man  of  letters,  recited  at  the 
ceremony  when  the  first  prizes  were  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  Progress  School  an  ode 
that  he  had  written  for  the  occasion  and 
dedicated  to  Senorita  Reyes  “as  a  token 
of  high  regard.”  The  poem,  a  milestone 
in  Honduran  literature,  was  entitled  La 
Ciencia y  la Mujer  (Knowledge  and  Woman). 
One  of  its  stanzas,  referring  to  woman, 
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was  a  special  tribute  to  Senorita  Reyes, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

Atesora,  cual  vafo  de  fragancia, 

El  nectar  celestial  dc  la  virtud; 

Es  el  genio  que  vela  ptor  la  infancia, 

Es  el  encanto  dc  la  juventiid. 

Cual  de  la  Arabia  majestuosa  palma. 

Nos  da  la  vida  con  su  sombra  pura; 

Y  riega  nuestra  triste  sepultura 
El  torrentc  dc  lagrimas  dc  su  alma. 

Vcdla  cumplir'su  poetico  destino 
A1  lado  del  pastor  o  del  soberano, 

Bajo  la  negra  tienda  del  beduino, 

O  en  cl  calido  hogar  del  artesano. 

Del  dcsierto  en  las  tristes  soledades 
Old  de  Agar,  el  himno  de  amargura, 

Mirad  a  Safo,  heroina  en  su  locura 
Caer  desdc  la  roca  de  Leucadcs.  .  . 

Miradla  entre  los  cimbrios,  en  Nuinancia, 
Ofreciendo  a  la  patria  su  cabeza, 

Escuchadla  eantar  la  Marsellcsa 
Para  obtener  la  libertad  de  Francia.' 

^^ar^a  Francisca  Reyes  left  this  earth, 
which  she  had  sanctified  with  her  teaching, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  71  years.  From 
1850,  when  she  was  fifteen  and  began  to 
teach  small  children  in  Tegucigalpa,  until 
1902,  when  she  became  the  Acting  Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Girls’  High  School  in  the  same 
city,  hundreds  of  girls  and  young  women 
lienefited  by  her  teachings.  She  sowed  in 
their  hearts  the  seeds  of  love  and  learning, 
w’hich  today  bear  imperishable  flowers  in 
memory  of  her  name. 

Since  1920  there  has  been  in  the  capital 
of  the  Repub'ic  a  Francisca  Reyes  Primary 
School.  Its  official  song,  written  by  V'lctor 
F.  Ardon  with  music  by  Francisco  Diaz 
Zelaya.  is  as  follows: 

*  {Like  a  perfume  vial,  sh  -  is  a  treasure  store  of  the 
celestial  attar  of  virtue;  she  is  the  guardian  spirit  that 
ivatches  over  children;  she  is  the  delight  of  youth.  Like 
the  majestic  palm  of  .4raby,  she  gives  us  life  ivith  her 
pure  shade,  and  the  torrent  of  tears  from  her  heart 
bedews  our  sad  grave.  See  how  she  fulfdls  her  poetic 
destiny  beside  shepherd  or  sovereign,  under  the  blaek  tent 
of  the  Bedouin  or  in  the  loving  home  of  the  artisan.  Hear 
llagar,  in  her  sad  loneliness,  sing  from  the  desert  her 
hymn  of  bitterness;  see  Sappho,  a  heroine  in  her  madness, 
fall  from  the  Leucadian  cliff  .  .  .  Behold  her  among 
the  Cimbrians,  at  Xumantia,  offering  her  head  to  her 
country;  listen  to  her  singing  the  Marseillaise  to  win 
liberty  for  France.) 


Brinden  nucstras  voces 
I'olicas  preces 
para  quien  tan  digna 
dc  honores  nacio; 
a  Francisca  Reyes, 
dilecta  hondurena 
que  en  el  almo  prado 
sus  lirios  sembro. 


\’ibrando  su  nombre  i 

quedo  en  nuestra  cscucla;  ■ 

satura  su  nectar  i 

nuestro  corazon; 
scr  buenas  queremos, 
scr  buenas  como  ella 
que  hizo  de  la  Patria 
su  vcneracion. 

Su  rccucrdo  es  fuego 
sagrado  que  alienta 
y  dc  luz  la'mente 
nuestra  inundara; 
viva  en  la  palabra 
de  nucstras  macstras 
su  sabia  palabra 
sc  perpetuara.* 

The  Francisca  Reyes  School  has  at  pres- 
entfsome  three  hundred  fifty  students  and 
ten  teachers.  It  was  represented  at  the 
1937-8  national  exposition,  where  it  won 
diplomas  and  medals  of  honor.  In  the  i* 
1938  national  spelling  bee  its  students  | 
received  the  first  two  prizes.  Its  basket-  ! 
ball  teams  won  the  Taca  and  City  of  j 
Tegucigalpa  trophies,  with  diplomas  of ' 
honor,  in  the  tournaments  of  1935  and  I 
1936.  The  school  has  a  student  librar\',  f 
and  is  organizing  a  school  museum. 
Among  the  extra-curricular  activities  it 
sponsors  are  a  Red  Cross  chapter  and  a 
clean-up  campaign.  The  present  princi¬ 
pal,  Senorita  Concha  Echeverria,  is  one  of  , 

*  {Let  us  sing  in  soft  and  melodious  voices  the  glory  o/ 
her  who  was  born  so  worthy  of  honor,  Francisca  Reyes, 
the  beloved  Honduran  who  planted  in  good  soil  the  flowefs 
of  heart  and  mind. 

Her  name  is  perpetually  reechoed  in  our  school,  ha 
spirit  pervades  our  hearts;  we  should  like  to  be  good,  t» 
be  good  like  her,  who  worshipped  her  country. 

Her  memory  is  a  sacred  flame  which  inspires  us  ani 
will  illumine  our  minds;  living  in  the  words  of  our 
teachers,  her  words  of  wisdom  will  endure  forever.) 
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I  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  teachers 
in  Honduras. 

While  Francisca  Reyes  was  still  a  child, 
another  Honduran  woman,  Senorita 
Joaquina  Orellana  of  Santa  Rosa  de 
Copan,  became  interested  in  putting  the 
j  natural  resources  of  the  country  to  indus- 
1  trial  use.  She  presented  to  the  President 
j  of  the  republic  a  cigar  case  she  had  made 
!  from  reed,  and  on  March  5,  1846,  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  her  a  gold 
medal  “for  her  ability  and  skill,”  as  the 
decree  expressed  it,  in  “utilizing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  and  combining 
the  sensitive  taste  of  her  sex  with  the 


desire  for  the  prosperity  of  the  State.” 

If  such  a  tribute  was  paid  to  the  woman 
who  started  the  reed  industry  in  Honduras 
and  thus  indicated  a  road  to  national  pros¬ 
perity,  with  what  bronze  or  marble  me¬ 
morial  can  Honduras  adequately  express 
its  debt  to  Maria  Francisca  Reyes?  She  it 
was  who  brought  light  to  the  minds  of  the 
children  of  her  country,  and  she  did  so 
because  of  the  inner  urge  to  teach,  the 
pleasure  that  unselfish  souls  find  in  doing 
good  for  the  sake  of  goodness  alone.  For 
her  generous  contribution  to  society, 
Senorita  Reyes  justly  deserves  recognition 
from  Honduras. 


Convention  on  the  Inter-American  Bank 
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The  following  is  the  text  of  the  convention 
on  the  Inter-American  Bank,  opened  to 
signature  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on 
May  10,  1940,  and  signed  thus  far  by 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
j  Paraguay  and  the  United  States: 

The  Governments  of  the  American  Republics 
I  Considering 

I  First,  that  economic  and  financial  cooperation 
!  among  the  American  Republics  is  an  essential 
[  factor  in  fostering  the  welfare  of  and  maintaining 
I  solidarity  among  these  Republics; 

Stcond,  that  such  cooperation  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
American  Bank 

have  resolved  to  conclude  a  Convention  as  follows: 


■ofi 


Article  I 
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The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  the 
creation  of  an  institution  to  be  known  as  the 
“Inter-American  Bank”  for  the  purposes  and 
"ith  the  powers  stated  in  the  proposed  Charter 
and  By-Laws  annexed  hereto.  The  High  Con- 
iracting  Parties  agree  that  the  Bank  shall  be  ac¬ 
corded  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  to  engage 
in  the  various  activities,  transactions  and  opera¬ 


tions  envisaged  in  such  Charter  and  By-Laws 
and  further  agree  to  enact  any  legislation  and  to 
take  any  other  action  necessary  to  effectuate  and 
protect  such  powers,  rights  and  privileges  to  the 
Bank.  The  United  States  of  America  also  agrees 
to  grant  to  the  Bank  a  Charter  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  proposed  Charter  annexed 
hereto.  Each  High  Contracting  Party  hereby 
agrees  to  subscribe  for  the  minimum  number  of 
shares  required  of  such  Party  for  participation  in 
the  Bank  as  provided  in  the  annexed  By-Laws 

Article  II 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  grant,  within 
their  respective  territories,  in  time  of  peace  or  war 
and  in  any  period  of  emergency  and  in  any  other 
situation,  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities  and 
exemptions  enumerated  in  this  Article;  and  agree 
also  to  enact  any  legislation  and  to  take  any  other 
action  necessary  to  effectuate  and  protect  such 
rights,  privileges,  immunities  and  exemptions. 

A.  The  Bank,  its  assets,  obligations  to  it  and 
its  real  and  personal  propierty  of  whatsoever  na¬ 
ture,  including  any  property  deposited  with  it 
on  a  custody  basis  or  otherwise,  shall  wheresoever 
located  and  by  whomsoever  held,  be  exempt  and 
immune  from  (1)  requisition,  seizure,  attachment, 
execution,  confiscation,  moratoria  and  expropria¬ 
tion;  (2)  prohibitions,  restrictions,  regulations 
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and  controls  of  withdrawal,  transfer,  or  export; 
(3)  currency,  monetary,  exchange  and  debt  regu¬ 
lation  and  control;  by  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
whether  or  not  compensation  is  offered;  provided, 
however,  that  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
prevent  a  High  Contracting  Party  or  fmlitical 
subdivision  thereof  from  attaching  or  levying 
execution,  subject  to  any  prior  lien  or  claim  of  the 
Bank,  upton  admitted  or  adjudicated  clmms  of  its 
nationals  against  the  Bank  or  upon  property 
admitted  or  adjudicated  to  be  held  by  the  Bank 
for  such  nationals. 

B.  Where  restrictions,  regulations,  prohibi¬ 
tions  or  controls  exist  or  are  hereafter  imposed  in 
the  territory  of  a  High  Contracting  Party  in  regard 
to  the  conversion  or  exchange  of  its  currency  into 
foreign  currencies,  the  High  Contracting  Party 
shall  make  available  to  the  Bank,  by  sale  or  other¬ 
wise,  as  provided  in  the  next  sentence,  foreign 
exchange  and  precious  metals,  requested  by  the 
Bank,  for  such  local  currency  acquired  by  the 
Bank  as  a  result  of  loans,  discounts,  extensions  of 
credit  (including  those  in  the  form  of  deposits), 
guaranties  thereof,  or  investments,  made  by  the 
bank  to  such  High  Contracting  Party,  in  its  secu¬ 
rities  and  obligations,  or  with  its  guarantee,  express 
approval  or  consent,  or  to  which  it  has  made  no 
timely  objection  as  defined  in  and  when  expressly 
provided  for  by  the  By-Laws  of  the  Bank,  including 
principal,  interest,  and  other  returns  thereon. 
Such  foreign  exchange  and  precious  metals  shall 
be  so  made  available  to  the  Bank  on  a  basis,  as  to 
amount,  rate,  and  all  other  factors,  no  less  favor¬ 
able  than  the  most  favored  treatment  extended 
upder  any  circumstances  by  the  High  Contract¬ 
ing  Party  to  any  government  including  its  own 
or  to  any  political  subdivision,  individual,  partner¬ 
ship,  association,  corporation  or  other  organiza¬ 
tion  or  entity  of  whatsoever  nature. 

C.  The  Bank  and  its  assets  and  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  whatsosever  nature,  including, 
without  limitation  of  the  foregoing,  its  Charter, 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  income  and 
profits;  its  activities,  transactions  and  operations; 
its  shares  of  stock  and  all  notes,  debentures,  bonds 
and  other  such  obligations  issued  by  the  Bank,  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  and  interest  thereon,  by  whom¬ 
soever  held ;  any  remunerations  or  salaries  paid  by 
the  Bank;  and  any  individual,  partnership,  cor¬ 
poration,  association  or  other  entity  in  its  dealings 
and  relations  with  the  Bank  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
matters  and  in  its  acquisitions,  holdings,  transfers 
or  disp>ositions  of  any  such  shares  and  obligations 
of  the  Bank,  shall  be  exempt  and  immune  from  all 


taxation  by  a  High  Contracting  Party  or  a  political^ 
subdivision  thereof  now  or  hereafter  imposed  anc 
by  whatever  name  described,  including,  without 
limitation  of  the  foregoing,  excises,  duties  and  im¬ 
posts;  provided,  however,  that  the  foregoing  shat 
not  be  construed  as  preventing  the  imposition  bt 
a  High  Contracting  Party  or  any  political  sub¬ 
division  thereof  of  non-discriminatory  taxes  uptoa 
nationals  of  such  High  Contracting  Party  with 
respoct  to  any  of  the  foregoing.  Notwithstandine 
any  of  the  foregoing,  neither  a  High  Contracting 
Party  nor  any  political  subdivision  thereof  shall 
impose  any  tax  on  or  measured  by  salaries  or  re¬ 
munerations  paid  by  the  Bank  to  its  officen  or 
employees  who  are  citizens  of  any  other  High 
Contracting  Party.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  make  the  Bank  or  any  other  party  refeiroi 
to  above  exempt  or  immune  from  any  custom- 
duties  or  imposts  or  other  taxation  imposed  on  or 
in  connection  with  the  importation  or  exportation 
of  any  article;  provided,  however,  that  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  (1)  coin,  currency  and  of  intangiblr 
propierty,  including,  without  limitation  of  thr 
foregoing,  shares  of  stock,  credit  instruments, 
securities,  and  evidences  of  indebtedness,  and  (2) 
precious  metals,  other  than  precious  metals  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  territory  of  the  High  Contracting 
Party  and  being  exported  for  the  first  tinx, 
owned  or  held  by  the  Bank,  or  deposited  with  r 
on  a  custody  basis  or  otherwise,  and  by  whomso¬ 
ever  held,  shall  be  exempt  and  immune  from  am 
customs  duties  or  imposts  or  other  taxation.  The 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  restrict  in  any  manner  any  exemption 
deduction,  credit  or  other  allowance  accorded  b 
the  laws  of  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in 
the  determination  of  a  tax  imposed  by  such  parts. 

D.  The  Bank,  its  assets,  obligations  to  it  aud 
its  real  and  psersonal  propserty  of  whatsoever  nature, 
shall,  wheresoever  located  and  by  whomsoever 
held,  be  subject  to  attachment  or  execution  by  a 
private  party  only  after  final  judgment  or  decrer 
in  a  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  in  a  court  of  < 
High  Contracting  Party  or  political  subdivisiot 
thereof. 

E.  The  shares  of  stock  and  the  notes,  deben¬ 
tures,  bonds  and  other  securities  and  obligation 
issued  by  the  Bank  shall  be  exempt  and  immum 
from  prohibitions,  restrictions,  regulations,  or  con¬ 
trols  now  or  hereafter  impaosed  by  any  High  Con 
tracting  Party  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
with  respaect  to  the  registration,  issue  and  sale  c: 
stock,  notes,  debentures,  bonds  and  other  securitis 
and  obligations;  provided  that  notes,  dcbent;;r" 
bonds  and  other  securities  and  obligations  issuec 
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bv  the  Bank  shall  not  be  issued  or  sold  by  the 
Bank  in  the  territory  of  a  High  Contracting  Party 
which  makes  a  timely  objection,  as  provided  in 
the  By-Laws  of  the  Bank. 

Article  III 

As  used  in  this  Convention  and  the  annexed 
By-Laws  of  the  Inter-American  Bank  “nationals” 
of  a  High  Contracting  Party  or  of  a  participating 
country  or  government  shall  include  any  person 
who  is  domiciled  in,  or  a  citizen  or  resident  of, 
such  High  Contracting  Party  or  such  participat¬ 
ing  country  or  government;  and  shall  also  include 
any  individual,  partnership,  association,  corpora¬ 
tion  or  other  entity  organized  under  the  laws  of 
such  High  Contracting  Party  or  such  participat¬ 
ing  country  or  government  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  having  a  permanent  establishment,  such 
as  a  branch,  office,  agency  or  other  fixed  place  of 
business,  in  the  territory  of  such  High  Contracting 
Party  or  of  such  participating  country  or  govern¬ 
ment;  but  shall  not  include  the  Bank. 

As  used  in  this  Convention  and  the  annexed  By- 
Laws  of  the  Inter-American  Bank,  “political  sub¬ 
division”  shall  include  territories,  dependencies, 
possessions,  states,  departments,  provinces,  coun¬ 
ties,  municipalities,  districts,  and  other  similar 
governmental  organizations  and  bodies  and  agen¬ 
cies  and  instrumentalities  thereof. 

Article  IV 

The  original  of  the  present  Convention  in 
English,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  ojjened  for  signature  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Republics. 

Article  V 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and 
effectuated  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in 
conformity  with  their  resjjective  constitutional 
methods.  The  Pan  .American  L^nion  shall  trans¬ 
mit  authentic  certified  copies  of  the  original  of  the 
Convention  to  the  High  Contracting  Parties  for 
the  purpose  of  ratification.  The  instruments  of 
ntification  shall  also  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
ofthe  Pan  .American  Union,  which  shall  notify  the 
signatory  governments  of  such  deposit.  Such  noti- 
jeation  shall  be  considered  as  an  exchange  of 
Ttifications. 


Article  VI 

The  present  Convention  shall  come  into  effect  as 
*tween  such  ratifying  High  Contracting  Parties 
and  when  ratifications  of  this  Convention  shall 


have  been  deposited  with  the  Pan  American 
Union  by  at  least  five  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  which  have  agreed  to  subscribe  for  at  least 
a  total  of  145  shares  of  stock  of  the  Bank.  Each 
depiosit  of  ratification  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
designation  of  a  person  to  serve  on  the  Organizing 
Committee  of  the  Bank,  which  Committee  shall 
meet  forthwith  after  the  Convention  shall  have 
come  into  effect  as  provided  herein  and  proceed 
with  all  arrangements  necessary  for  prompt  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Bank. 


Article  VII 

Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  remain 
bound  under  this  Convention  for  one  year  after 
such  Party  ceases  to  participate  in  the  Bank  and 
ceases  to  be  in  any  way  obligated  to  the  Bank. 


Article  VIII 

This  Convention  shall  remain  often  to  the  ad¬ 
herence  of  American  Republics  which  are  not 
original  signatories.  The  corresponding  instru¬ 
ments  shall  lie  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Pan  American  L'nion  which  shall  communicate 
them  to  the  other  High  Contracting  Parties. 

In  witness  whereof:  the  undersigned  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  having  deposited  their  full  powers  found 
to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  sign  this  Convention 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  Governments,  and 
affix  thereto  their  seals  on  the  dates  appearing 
opposite  their  signatures. 


For  The  United  .States  of  .America: 

(S)  Sumner  Welles  (seal) 

Mm  10,  1910 

For  Colombia: 

(S)  Gabriel  Turbav  (seal) 

May  10,  1940 

For  the  Dominican  Repi'blic: 

(S)  A.  Pastoriza  (seal) 

May  10,  1940 

For  Ecuador: 

(S)  C.  E.  Alfaro  (seal) 

May  10,  1940 


For  Mexico: 

(S)  F.  Castillo  Najera  (seal) 

May  10,  1940 


For  Nicaragua: 

(S)  Leon  De  Bayle 

For  Paraguay: 

(S)  Horacio  A.  Fernandez 


(seal) 

May  10,  1940 

(seal) 

May  10,  1940 


For  Bolivia: 

(S)  Luis  F.  Guachalla  {Ad  referendum)  (seal) 
May  10,  1940 


For  Brazil: 

(S)  Carlos  Martins  Pereira  e  Sousa  (seal) 
May  13,  1940 
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PROPOSED  CHARTER  OF  THE 
INTER-AMERICAN  BANK 

Sec.  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  body  cor¬ 
porate  with  the  name  “Inter- American  Bank,” 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  Bank.” 

Sec.  2.  The  structure,  operations  and  activities 
of  the  Bank  shall  be  as  defined  by  the  By-Laws, 
which  are  annexed  to  the  Convention  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Bank.  The  Bank  shall 
also  have  all  incidental  powers  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  the  powers  now  or  hereafter 
expressly  authorized  here'n  or  in  the  By-Laws  of 
the  Bank. 

Sec  3.  The  Bank  may  begin  operations  when  at 
least  a  total  of  145  shares  of  stock  of  the  Bank 
are  subscril>ed  for  by  at  least  five  governments 
which  have  also  deposited  their  ratifications  of 
the  aforementioned  Convention  with  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

Sec.  4.  The  Bank  shall  have  succession  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  hereof  or  until  such  earlier  time  as  it  shall 
be  lawfully  dissolved.  The  United  States  agrees 
not  to  repeal  or  amend  this  charter  except  upon 
the  request  of  the  Bank  pursuant  to  a  four-fifths 
majority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank.  The  United  States  may  extend  the  charter 
for  additional  twenty-year  p>eriods  upon  the 
request  of  the  Bank  pursuant  to  a  four-fifths  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank. 

Sec.  5.  Amendments  to  the  By-Laws  of  the 
Bank,  consistent  with  the  aforementioned  Con¬ 
vention,  this  Charter,  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Bank  as  now  set  out  in  Article  5A  of  the  By-Laws 
of  the  Bank,  may  be  adopted  by  the  Bank  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  four-fifths  majority  vote  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  provided,  however,  that  Article  5A 
of  the  By-Laws  may  not  be  amended,  and  pro¬ 
vided  further,  that  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  the  participating  governments 
(and  not  merely  unanimity  of  the  votes  cast) 
shall  be  required  to  increase  or  decre2ise  the 
minimum  holdings  of  participating  governments 
in  the  stock  of  the  bank  and  to  amend  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  By-Laws  relating  to  the  manner  and 
effect  of  the  making  of  a  timely  objection  by  a 
participating  government.  As  used  in  this  act 
four-fifths  majority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  mean  four-fifths  of  the  votes  cast. 

Sec.  6.  The  Bank  shall  have  power  to  adopt, 
alter  and  use  a  corpiorate  seal;  and  to  make  such 
contracts  and  to  acquire,  own,  hold,  use  or  dis¬ 
pose  of  such  real  and  personal  property,  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its  business. 

Sec.  7.  The  Bank  may  sue  and  be  sued,  com¬ 


plain  and  defend,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurii. 
diction.  Any  civil  suit  at  law  or  at  equitj', 
brought  within  the  United  States,  its  territorio 
and  possessions,  to  which  the  Bank  shall  be  a  paitv 
shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  of 
all  such  suits;  and  the  Bank  in  any  such  suit 
may,  at  any  time  before  the  trial  thereof,  remove 
such  suit  into  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  proper  district  by  following  the 
procedure  for  the  removal  of  causes  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 


BY-L.^WS  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
BANK 


1.  Location 


The  principal  office  of  the  Bank  shall  be  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  at  least  one  branch 
or  agency  of  the  Bank  shall  be  established  in  the 
territory  of  every  other  participating  gevemment 
Additional  branches  and  agencies  may  also  be 
established. 


2.  Capital  structure  and  participation 

A.  The  capital  stock  shall  be  expressed  in 
United  States  dollars  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
dollars)  and  shall  be  authorized  in  the  amount  of 
$100,000,000  consisting  of  1000  shares  having  a 
par  value  of  $100,000  each,  to  be  paid  for  in  gold 
or  in  dollars.  Fifty  piercent  of  the  issue  price  of 
each  share  shall  be  paid  up  at  the  time  of  sub> 
scription  for  such  share  and  the  balance  may  be 
called  up  at  a  later  date  or  dates  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank;  provided, 
however,  that  with  respect  to  the  minimum  shares 
of  governments  in  groups  A,  B,  and  C,  25  percent 
of  the  issue  price  of  each  share  shall  be  paid  up  at 
the  time  of  subscription,  an  additional  25  percent 
of  the  issue  price  shall  be  paid  up  within  12  months 
thereafter,  and  no  calling  up  of  balances  shall  le* 
quire  any  government  in  such  groups  to  pay  more 
than  25  piercent  of  the  issue  price  of  such  mini' 
mum  shares  within  any  12-month  pieriod.  Three 
months’  notice  shall  be  given  of  any  calling  up  of 
any  balance  on  any  shares.  Upon  the  formation 
of  the  Bank  the  shares  of  stock  shall  be  sold  at  pat. 
Thereafter  the  issue  price  of  shares  shall  be  fixed 
by  a  four-fifths  majority  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

B.  Stock  shall  be  available  for  subscription  only 
to  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republios 
which  have  subscribed  or  adhered  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  Bank.  For  a  Government  to 
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participate  in  the  Bank  it  must  subscribe  for  a 
minimum  number  of  shares,  determined  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  dollar  value  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of 
each  of  the  American  Republics  during  the  year 
1938,  as  follows: 

Group  A:  Up  to  25  million  dollars: 

Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua 

and  Paraguay .  5  shares. 

Group  B:  Over  25  million  dollars  and 


up  to  50  million  dollars: 

Dominican  Republic,  Guate¬ 
mala  and  Panama .  10  shares. 

Group  C:  Over  50  million  dollars 
and  up  to  75  million  dollars: 

Bolivia .  15  shares. 

Group  D:  Over  75  million  dollars 
and  up  to  100  million  dollars: 

Uruguay .  20  shares. 

Group  E:  Over  100  million  dollars 
and  up  to  150  million  dollars: 

Peru .  25  shares. 

Group  F:  Over  150  million  dollars 
and  up  to  250  million  dollars: 

Chile,  Colombia  and  Cuba  ....  30  shares. 

Group  G:  Over  250  million  dollars 
and  up  to  500  million  dollars: 

Mexico  and  Venezuela .  35  shares. 

Group  H:  Over  500  million  dollars: 

Argentina,  Brazil  and  United 

States  of  America .  50  shares. 


Each  participating  government  may  subscribe 
for  stock  in  addition  to  the  minimum.  Where  the 
demand  for  such  additional  stock  exceeds  the 
amount  available  for  issue  by  the  Bank,  such 
demand  will  be  met  on  an  equal  basis  from  such 
available  shares. 

C.  Governments  of  .'\merican  Republics  which 
do  not  participate  in  the  Bank  at  the  time  of  its 
formation  or  which  shall  have  at  any  time  ceased 
to  participate  in  the  Bank,  shall  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  Bank  upon  adhering  to  the 
Convention  relating  to  the  Bank,  subscribing  for 
the  minimum  number  of  shares,  and  complying 
with  any  other  terms  and  conditions  designated  in 
regulations  of  the  Bank. 

D.  Liability  of  a  shareholder  on  its  shares  shall 
be  limited  to  the  issue  price  of  the  shares  held  by  it. 

E.  (1 )  The  shares  of  stock  held  by  each  govern- 
tnent  shall  be  security  for  all  the  obligations  of  such 
?ovemment  to  the  Bank  and  shall  not  be  otherwise 
pledged  or  encumbered  by  the  shareholder. 

(2)  Ifa  government  fails  to  make  payment  on 
1  share  on  the  day  appointed  for  such  payment, 
I  die  Bank  may,  after  giving  reasonable  notice  to 


such  government,  vest  in  itself  title  to  such  share, 
paying  to  the  defaulting  shareholder  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  value  of  such  share  as  determined 
by  the  Bank  less  any  amount  which  the  Bank  con¬ 
siders  necessary  as  additional  collateral  for  any 
outstanding  obligation  or  liability  of  such  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Bank.  Failure  to  make  payment  on  a 
share  on  the  day  appointed  for  such  payment  shall 
deprive  the  defaulting  government  of  its  right  to 
exercise  a  vote  in  respiect  of  such  share  so  long  as 
such  government  remains  in  default,  provided 
that  the  failure  of  a  government  to  make  payment 
on  the  minimum  number  of  shares  required  to  be 
subscribed  by  it  shall  deprive  such  government  of 
the  right  to  exercise  any  voting  power  during  the 
period  of  default. 

(3)  If  a  government  defaults  on  any  other 
obligation  to  the  Bank,  the  Bank  may,  after  tak¬ 
ing  reasonable  action  to  realize  on  any  other  col¬ 
lateral  given  to  secure  such  obligation  and  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  to  such  government,  vest 
in  itself  title  to  an  appropriate  number  of  shares 
belonging  to  such  government  and  apply  to  the 
defaulted  obligation  the  fair  value  of  such  shares, 
as  determined  by  the  Bank.  Any  amount  re¬ 
maining,  less  any  amount  which  the  Bank  con¬ 
siders  necessary  as  additional  collateral  for  any 
outstanding  obligation  or  liability  of  such  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Bank,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Bank  to 
the  defaulting  government. 

(4)  If,  after  a  government  has  had  a  reason¬ 
able  opportunity  to  present  its  position  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Board  by  a  four-fifths 
majority  vote  finds  that  such  government  has 
violated  any  provision  of  the  Convention  relating 
to  the  Bank,  such  government  shall  cease  to 
participate  in  the  Bank,  but  its  obligations  and 
duties  with  respect  to  the  Bank  shall  continue  and 
the  Bank  may  vest  in  itself  title  to  an  appropriate 
number  of  shares  belonging  to  such  government 
and  apply  the  fair  value  of  such  shares  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Bank  to  compensate  the  Bank  for 
such  damages  as  the  Bank  determines  it  suffered 
by  reason  of  such  violation.  Any  amount  remain¬ 
ing,  less  any  amount  which  the  Bank  considers 
necessary  as  additional  collateral  for  any  out¬ 
standing  loan  or  liability  of  such  government  to 
the  Bank  shall  be  paid  by  the  Bank  to  such 
government. 

F.  Shares  of  stock  may  be  transferred  only  to 
the  Bank  or  to  other  participating  governments  at 
a  price  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties 
and  upon  the  approval  of  the  transfer  by  a  four- 
fifths  majority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
If,  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  shares  of  stock  or 
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acquisition  by  the  Bank,  or  for  any  other  reason, 
a  government  holds  less  than  the  minimum 
amount  of  shares  of  stock  required  of  it,  such 
government  shall  cease  to  participate  in  the  Bank, 
but  its  obligations  and  duties  with  resp>ect  to  the 
Bank  shall  continue. 

G.  The  capital  structure  of  the  Bank,  includ¬ 
ing  the  number  and  par  value  of  shares,  may  be 
increased  or  decreased  by  a  four-fifths  majority 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  except  that  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  representatives  of  all  the 
participating  governments  (and  not  merely 
unanimity  of  the  votes  cast)  shall  be  required  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  minimum  holdings  of 
participating  governments. 

H.  The  voting  power  of  the  participating 
governments  on  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
distributed  as  follows:  20  votes  for  each  govern¬ 
ment  for  its  minimum  shares,  and  1  vote  for  each 
additional  share.  However,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  stock  owned  by  it,  no  government  shall 
have  a  voting  power  in  excess  of  50  ptercent  of  the 
total  voting  power  of  all  the  other  participating 
governments. 

3.  Management 

A.  The  administration  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  one 
director  and  one  alternate  appointed  by  each 
participating  government.  Each  government  shtill 
appoint  its  director  and  alternate  and  any 
nominee  or  proxy  in  a  manner  to  be  determined 
by  it.  Such  director  shall  serve  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  .\n  alternate  and  a  nominee  or  proxy 
shall  serve  for  such  period  as  shall  be  determined 
by  his  government.  The  Bank  shall  pay  such 
reasonable  expenses  as  are  incurred  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  alternates  and  nominees  or  proxies  in 
attending  any  meetings  of  the  Board  or  any 
committee  of  the  Bank.  The  voting  power  held 
by  a  participating  government  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  director  and  in  his  absence  by  the  alternate 
and  in  the  absence  of  both  the  director  and 
alternate  by  the  nominee  or  proxy  of  such  gov¬ 
ernment  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  may  pro¬ 
vide  by  regulations.  The  alternate  may  other¬ 
wise  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Board. 

B.  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
held  not  less  than  four  times  a  year  and  may  be 
held  either  at  the  principal  or  any  branch  office 
or  at  any  other  city  in  a  participating  country 
as  the  Board  may  determine.  The  president  may 
call  special  or  extraordinary  meetings  of  the  Board 
at  any  time.  All  meetings,  regular,  special  or 


extraordinary,  shall  be  held  upon  such  reasonable  *  <ion! 
notice  as  the  Board  may  provide  by  regulations.  ,  maji 

C.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  select  a  president  !  ofvi 

of  the  Bank  who  shall  be  the  chief  of  the  operating  '  cliai 
staff  of  the  Bank  and  who  also  shall  be  ex-officio  ing 
chairman  of  the  Board,  and  one  or  more  vice  i  in  tl 
presidents,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  vice  chairmen  I  Boai 
of  the  Board.  The  president  and  vice  presidents  '  the 
of  the  Bank  shall  hold  office  for  two  years,  shall  ther 
be  eligible  for  reelection  and  may  be  removed  for  latic 
cause  at  any  time  by  the  Board.  The  Board  of  dete 
Directors  shall  determine  the  order  in  which  vice  mee 
presidents  shall  serve  as  acting  president  and  J. 
chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  president.  joril 

D.  The  departmental  organization  of  the  Bank  I  quit 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directon  i  ate 
The  heads  of  departments  and  other  similar  |  a.ssu 
officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  on  the  j  inte 
recommendation  of  the  president.  The  remain-  ,j  acq 
der  of  the  staff  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president.  dial 

E.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  also  appoint 
from  among  its  members  an  executive  committee, 

The  Board  may  at  any  meeting,  by  a  four-fifths  for' 
majority  vote,  authorize  the  president  or  the  th' 
executive  committee  or  any  other  committee  of  'ur' 
the  Bank  to  exercise  any  specified  powers  of  the  sua 
Board;  provided,  however,  that  such  powers  shall  oW' 
be  exercised  only  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  |  dep 
Board  and  shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  con-  i'al 
sistent  with  the  general  policies  and  practices  of  1  *1' 
the  Board.  The  Board  may  also,  by  a  four-fifths  I  pr* 
majority  vote,  delegate  to  designated  officers  and  ]  o® 
committees  of  the  Bank,  for  such  pieriods  as  it  may  f  par 
determine,  piower  to  make  loans  and  extend  credit  j  fun 
in  such  small  amounts  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  I  •'H' 
Board.  I 

F.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  appKjint  advisory  ''o* 
committees  chosen  wholly  or  partially  from  per- 
sons  not  regularly  employed  by  the  Bank. 

G.  The  Board  of  Directors,  within  a  year  after 

its  first  meeting,  shall  by  regulations  prescribe  the  "'u 
reserves  to  be  established  and  maintained  against  ‘tsi 
demand  deposits  and  other  obligations  of  the  Bank 
and  shall  prescribe  a  limitation  on  the  amount  >  F 
of  intermediate  and  long-term  assets  in  relation  to 
capital  and  surplus;  and  such  regulations  shall  not  of 
be  amended,  modified  or  revoked  except  by  a  ™ 
four-fifths  majority  vote  of  the  Board.  f 

H.  Before  the  Bank  finally  approves  an  inter-  I  '1® 

mediate  or  long-term  loan  or  extension  of  credit,  a  o'® 
full  written  repot  t  on  the  merits  of  the  proptosed  f>y 
transaction  shall  be  prepared  by  a  committee  of  8y 
expterts  which  may  include  ptersons  other  than 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Bank.  J 

I.  Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  deci-  De 
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<ions  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  by  simple 
majority  of  the  votes  east.  In  the  ease  of  equality 
of  votes,  the  chairman,  or  in  his  absence  the  vice 
chairman  serving  in  his  stead,  shall  have  a  decid¬ 
ing  vote.  When  deemed  by  the  president  to  Ixr 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Bank,  decisions  of  the 
Board  may  be  made,  without  a  meeting,  by  polling 
the  directors  on  sjjecific  questions  submitted  to 
them  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  shall  by  regu¬ 
lations  provide.  The  Board  shall  by  regulations 
determine  what  constitutes  a  quorum  for  a 
meeting. 

J.  .\uthorization  or  approval  by  four-fifths  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  lie  re¬ 
quired  for  the  making  and  granting  of  intermedi¬ 
ate  and  long-term  loans  and  credits,  including  the 
assumption  of  the  obligation  of  a  guarantor  on 
intermediate  and  long-term  loans  and  credits;  the 
acquisition  and  sale  of,  and  dealing  in  interme¬ 
diate  and  long-term  obligations  and  securities; 
the  discounting  and  rediscounting  of  intermediate 
and  long-term  paper;  engaging  in  bullion  and 
foreign  exchange  transactions  and  guaranteeing 
the  availability  and  the  rates  of  exchange  of  the 
currencies  of  participating  governments;  the  is¬ 
suance  of  debentures  and  other  securities  and 
obligations  of  the  Bank;  the  payment  of  interest  on 
deposits  of  governments,  fiscal  agencies  and  polit¬ 
ical  subdivisions  thereof  and  central  banks;  the 
selection  or  removal  of  a  president,  the  vice 
presidents,  heads  of  departments  and  other  similar 
officers  of  the  Bank;  the  determination  of  the  de¬ 
partmental  organization  of  the  Bank  and  of  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  oflicers  and  principal 
employees  of  the  Bank  and  the  executive  and  other 
innimittees;  the  calling  up  of  the  Isalanees  due  on 
stock;  the  establishment,  creation,  (  haiige  or  dis- 
lontiniiaiiee  of  the  principal  ofliee  and  branehes 
Hnd  agencies  of  the  Bank,  and  for  amending  the 
By-Laws,  except  that  Article  5A  of  these  By-Laws 
may  not  be  amended,  and  except  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  these  By-Laws  relating  to  the  manner 
and  efl'cct  of  the  making  of  a  timely  objection  by 
a  participating  government  may  not  lie  amenderl 
except  by  a  nnanimous  vote  of  the  representalives 
of  all  the  participating  governments  (and  not 
merely  unanimity  of  the  votes  cast). 

K.  Authorization  or  approval  of  sp)ecified  series, 
classes,  groups  or  other  categories  of  transactions 
may  be  made  in  advance  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
by  the  vote  required  in  such  cases  by  these 
By-Laws. 

4.  Accounts  and  Profits 

A.  The  financial  year  of  the  Bank  shall  end  on 

December  31. 


B.  The  loooks  and  accounts  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  dollars. 

C.  The  Bank  shall  publish  an  annual  report  and 
at  least  once  a  month  a  statement  of  account  in 
such  form  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  prescribe. 
The  Board  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  a  profit  and 
loss  account  and  a  balance  sheet  for  each  financial 
year.  All  published  documents  shall  be  printed 
in  the  official  languages  of  the  participating 
governments.  The  Board  shall  designate  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Directors  to  arrange  for  examination,  at 
least  once  a  year,  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Bank  by  competent  experts  to  be  selected  by  the 
committee. 

D.  The  yearly  net  profits  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
applied  as  follows: 

(1)  Not  less  than  25  {percent  of  such  net  profits 
shall  be  paid  into  surplus  until  the  surplus  is  equal 
in  amount  to  the  par  value  of  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  such  net  profits  shall  be 
applied  towards  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of 
not  more  than  3  ptercent  per  annum  on  the  paid 
up  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank;  provided, 
however,  that  dividends  shall  be  noncumulative 
and  no  dividends  shall  be  paid  so  long  as  the 
capital  of  the  Bank  is  impaired. 

(3)  The  balance  of  such  profits  shall  be  paid 
into  surplus  and  lx:  designated  a  dividend  reserve. 

E.  The  Board  of  Directors  by  a  four-fifths 
majority  vote  may  declare  dividends  out  of  the 
dividend  reserve  in  surplus  of  the  Bank,  provided, 
however,  that  total  dividends  in  any  one  year, 
including  dividends  paid  pursuant  to  paragraph 
D2  above,  shall  not  Ix'  more  than  3  |x‘r<'ent  of  the 
paid-up  amount  of  the  stock. 

E.  The  Bank  may  not  lx;  litpiidated  except  by  a 
four-fifths  majority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
I'pon  liquidation  of  the  Bank  and  after  discharge 
of  all  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank,  the  assets  remain¬ 
ing  shall  be  divided  among  the  shareholders. 

(I.  The  shares  shall  carry  equal  rights  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  profits  of  the  Bank  and  in  any  distribu¬ 
tions  of  assets  upon  liquidation  of  the  Bank. 

5.  Puifiosrs  and  Poivers 

A.  The  Bank  is  created  by  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  to  carry  out  the  following  purposes; 

(1 )  F acilitate  the  prudent  investment  of  funds 
and  stimulate  the  full  productive  use  of  capital 
and  credit. 

(2)  Assist  in  stabilizing  the  currencies  of 
.American  Republics;  encourage  general  direct 
exchanges  of  the  currencies  of  American  Repub¬ 
lics;  encourage  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
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inonrlai  y  rrscrvrs;  pniiiiolc  llir  iis<-  aiul  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Kold  and  silver;  and  facilitate  monetary 
equilibrium. 

(3)  Funetion  as  a  elearinR  house  for,  and  in 
other  ways  facilitate,  the  transfer  of  international 
payments. 

(4)  Increase  international  trade,  travel  and 
exchange  of  services  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

(5)  Promote  the  development  of  industry, 
public  utilities,  mining,  agrieidture,  commerce 
and  finance  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

(6)  Foster  cooperation  among  the  .American 
Republics  in  the  fields  of  agrieidture,  industry, 
public  utilities,  mining,  marketing,  commerce, 
transportation  and  related  economic  and  financial 
matters. 

(7)  F.ncouragc  and  promote  research  in  the 
technology  of  agriculture,  industry,  public  utilities, 
mining  and  commerce. 

(8)  Engage  in  research  and  contribute  expert 
advice  on  problems  of  public  finance,  exchange, 
banking  and  money  as  they  relate  specifically  to 
the  problems  of  American  Republics. 

(9)  Promote  publication  of  data  and  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  purposes  of  the  Bank. 

B.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes, 
the  Bank  shall  have  specific  power  to: 

(1)  Make  and  grant  short-term,  intermediate 
and  long-term  loans  and  credits  in  any  currency 
and  in  precious  metals  to  participating  govern¬ 
ments  and  to  fiscal  agencies,  central  banks,  politi¬ 
cal  subdivisions  and  nationals  thereof;  provided 
that  any  such  loan  or  credit  having  a  maturity 
exceeding  two  years  to  any  such  fiscal  agency, 
central  bank,  political  suixlivision  or  national 
shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  government  thereof, 
and  provided  further  that  any  such  loan  or  credit 
having  a  maturity  not  exceeding  two  years  shall 
not  be  made  or  granted  by  the  Bank  to  any  such 
fiscal  agency,  central  bank,  political  subdivision 
or  national  if  the  government  thereof  makes  a 
timely  objection. 

(2)  Buy,  sell,  hold  and  deal  in  the  obligations 
and  securities  of  any  participating  government 
and  of  fiscal  agencies,  central  banks,  political 
subdivisions  and  nationals  thereof,  unless  such 
government  makes  a  timely  objection  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  thereof;  provided  that  such  obligations  and 
securities  having  maturities  exceeding  two  years 
as  are  not  the  direct  liability  of  such  government 
arc  guaranteed  by  such  government;  and  pro¬ 
vided,  further,  that  the  Bank  shall  not  buy 
obligations  and  securities  that  are  in  default  in 
whole  or  in  part  as  to  principal  or  interest. 

(3)  Guarantee  in  whole  or  in  part  credits  and 


loans  made  from  any  source  to  any  participating  (‘ 
government  and  to  fiscal  agencies,  central  banks,  agent 
(solitical  sulxlivisions  and  nationals  thereof,  pro-  and  i 
vided  that  such  credits  and  loans  having  matiiri.  I  portfi 
ties  exceeding  two  years  as  arc  not  direct  obliga.  not  r 
tions  of  such  government  arc  guaranteed  by  such  jnstit 
government,  and  provided  further  that  such  emm 
credits  and  loans  having  maturities  not  exceeding  ( 
two  years  as  are  not  direct  obligations  of  such  custo 
government  shall  not  be  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  and  1 
if  such  government  makes  a  timely  objection.  nient 

(4)  .Act  as  a  clearing  house  of  funds,  balances,  corre 

checks,  drafts  and  acceptances.  instil 

(5)  Buy,  sell,  hold  and  deal  in  precious  metak,  patir 

currencies  and  foreign  exchange  for  its  own  ac-  a  tin 
count  and  for  the  account  of  others;  provided,  ( 
however,  that  no  such  transaction  shall  lx*  entered  parti 
into  with  a  fiscal  agency,  central  bank,  pxrlitical  centi 
subdivision,  or  national  of  a  participating  govern-  unit 
ment,  if  such  government  makes  a  timely  objec-  I 

tion;  and  guarantee  the  availability  and  the  rates  stud 
of  exchange  of  the  currencies  of  participating 
governments.  acce 

(6)  Issue  or  sell  debentures  and  other  securities  and 

and  obligations  of  the  Bank  to  obtain  assets  for  the  tion 
purposes  of  the  Bank,  provided  that  such  deben-  sion 
tures  and  other  securities  and  obligations  shall  not  pap 
be  issued  or  sold  by  the  Bank  in  the  territory  of  any 
participating  government  which  makes  a  timely  acq 
objection.  The  Bank  may  also  borrow  in  any  and 
other  manner  from  participating  governments,  trai 

and  from  political  subdivisions  and  banking  in-  sub 
stitutions  thereof  unless  the  government  of  the 
lender  makes  a  timely  objection.  pro 

(7)  .Accept demand,  time,  and  eust<Klyde|)osits  izei 
and  accounts  from  others,  including  participating 
governments  and  fiscal  agencies,  central  banks, 
political  subdivisions  and  nationals  thereof  unless 

the  participating  government  makes  a  timely 
objection;  provided  that  the  Bank  shall  pay  in¬ 
terest,  if  any,  only  on  deposits  of  governments, 
fiscal  agencies  and  political  subdivisions  thereof 
and  central  banks. 

(8)  Discount  and  rediscount  bills,  acceptances 
and  other  obligations  and  instruments  of  credit  of 
participating  governments  and  fiscal  agencies, 
central  banks,  fxtlitical  subdivisions  and  nationals 
thereof,  provided  that  such  paper  having  maturity- 
exceeding  two  years  as  is  not  the  direct  obligation 
of  such  government  is  guaranteed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  provided  further  that  such  paper  having 
a  maturity  not  exceeding  two  years  as  is  not  the 
direct  obligation  of  such  government  shall  not  be 
discountcxl  or  rediscounted  by  the  Bank  if  such 
government  makes  a  timely  objection. 
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(9)  Rediscount  with  any  government,  fiscal 
agency  or  banking  institution  bills,  acceptances 
and  instruments  of  credit  taken  from  the  Bank’s 
portfolio;  provided,  however,  that  the  Bank  may 
not  rediscount  with  a  fiscal  agency  or  a  banking 
institution  in  the  territory  of  a  participating  gov¬ 
ernment  which  makes  a  timely  objection 

(10)  Open  and  maintain  demand,  time,  and 
custody  deposits  and  accounts  with  governments 
and  banking  institutions  and  arrange  with  govern¬ 
ments  and  banking  institutions  to  act  as  agent  or 
correspondent  for  the  Bank,  unless  such  banking 
institution  is  situated  in  the  territory  of  a  partici¬ 
pating  government  and  such  government  makes 
a  timely  objection. 

(11)  Act  as  agent  or  correspondent  for  any 
participating  government  and  for  fiscal  agencies, 
central  banks  and  political  subdivisions  thereof, 
unless  the  government  makes  a  timely  objection. 

(12)  Engage  in  financial  and  economic 
studies  and  publish  reports  thereof. 

(13)  Buy,  sell  and  deal  in  cable  transfers, 
accept  bills  and  drafts  drawn  ufion  the  Bank, 
and  issue  letters  of  credit;  all  subject  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  herein  provided  with  respect  to  loans,  exten¬ 
sions  of  credit,  discounting  and  rediscounting  of 
paper,  and  dealing  in  obligations  and  securities. 

(14)  .\dopt,  alter  and  use  a  corpnarate  seal; 
acquire,  own,  hold,  use  or  dispose  of  such  real 
and  personal  property  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business;  and  make  contracts 
subject  to  the  limitations  herein  provided. 

(15)  Exercise  incidental  powers  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  the  powers  expres.sly  author- 

I  ized  herein. 


C.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  determine  the 
nature  of  the  operations  which  may  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Bank  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers 
and  in  order  to  effectuate  its  purposes.  The 
operations  of  the  Bank  shall  at  all  times  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  where  the  Bank  is  acting  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the 
policies  of  the  participating  government  directly 
concerned. 

6.  Interpretations  and  Definitions 
.\s  used  herein: 

A.  Four-fifths  majority  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  mean  four-fifths  of  the  votes  cast. 

B.  “Short-term”  shall  mean  a  period  less 
than  one  year;  “intermediate”  shall  mean  a 
period  from  one  to  five  years;  and  “long-term” 
shall  mean  a  period  longer  than  five  years;  and 
the  pieriod  applicable  to  any  outstanding  obliga¬ 
tion  shall  be  the  period  remaining  to  its  maturity 
rather  than  the  period  from  its  issuance  to 
maturity. 

C.  A  government  shall  be  deemed  to  make  a 
timely  objection  only  if  such  government,  after  its 
director  is  notified  by  the  Bank  of  the  Bank’s 
proposed  action  or  course  of  action,  presents  to 
the  Bank  within  the  reasonable  jjeriod  of  time 
fixed  by  the  Board,  through  such  government’s 
director,  alternate,  nominee  or  proxy  its  objection 
to  such  action  or  course  of  action.  The  Bank 
shall  notify  the  directors  representing  the  govern¬ 
ments  concerned  when  the  Bank  contemplates 
action  or  a  course  of  action  as  to  which  provision 
for  such  timely  objection  is  made  in  these  By-I,aws. 


Di 


The  Eighth 

American  Scientific  Conaress 


“E.\c;h  of  our  nations  has  its  own  problems 
and  its  own  preoccupations.  Each  of  you, 
as  a  citizen,  has  a  loyalty  to  your  own 
country  and  a  concern  for  its  needs  and 
pniblems.  But  as  scientists,  in  your  quest 
for  irutli,  you  have  one  threat  common 
loyalty  loyalty  to  the  human  race  and  to 
the  destiny  of  man.  It  is  in  the  si)irit  of 
this  loyalty,  I  am  confident,  that  you,  free 
scientists  of  the  free  .Xmericas,  will  a|)- 
proach  the  work  of  your  ('.ona[ress.”  In 
these  words  the  Hon.  ('.ordell  Hull,  .Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  I'nited  States,  wel¬ 
comed  the  deletfates  to  the  Eisfhth  .\meri- 
can  Scientific  Clone;ress  at  its  first  plenary 
session  on  May  13,  1940.  The  L'nited 
States  had  invited  the  other  twenty 
•American  Republics  to  the  C'onsress  as 
part  of  the  continental  commemoration 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union. 

Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  service  so  elo¬ 
quently  invoked  by  Mr.  Hull,  the  galaxy 
of  distinguished  scientists,  educators,  and 
scholars,  who  had  come  from  all  the  re¬ 
publics  of  the  western  hemisphere  to  meet 
in  Washington  from  May  10  to  18,  1940, 
began  their  deliberations.  Especially  no¬ 
ticeable  was  their  eagerness  to  exchange 
views  on  the  latest  achievements  in  the 
realm  of  science,  to  give  an  impetus  to 
scientific  thought  and  knowledge  through 
discussions  of  their  experiments  and  re¬ 
search,  and  above  all  to  affirm  their  faith 
in  eternal  values  and  in  the  destiny  of  the 
New  World,  which  seems  called  upon  to 
defend,  preserve,  and  increase  the  wealth 
of  experience  and  knowledge  constituting 
w'estern  culture. 


I  hcsc  scholars  and  intellectuals  were  also  q 

interested  in  carrying  out  the  fundamental 

aims  of  all  inter-American  assemblies. 

namely,  the  study  of  problems  peculiar  to 

lliis  hemisphere  and  the  encouragement  of 

a  closer  understanding  among  the  Aineri-  |] 

can  republics,  csj.ecially  now,  when  the 

European  war  threatens  to  destroy  the  H 

verv  foundations  of  our  civilization  and 

.  '  .  .  c 

raises  the  question  whether  science  is 

capalile  of  constructing  a  better  world,  f 

.\rr;mgctnents  for  the  Uongress  were 

made  by  the  Organizing  Uommittee,  ap-  f 

pointed  by  the  Department  of  State  and 

cotn|)o.scd  of  the  following  membeis:  ^ 

Chuitman,  Hon.  .Si:mnf.r  VVki.i.ks,  Under  Secretary 

of  State 

Vice-Chairman,  Ijr.  VVarrkn  Kei.chner,  Chief. 

Division  of  International  Con-  ? 

fercnccs,  Depai  tment  of  State  \ 

Secretary,  Dr.  Ai.exander  Wetmore,  Assistant  | 
Sceretaiy  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu-  i 
tion,  Secretary  Ccneral  of  the  Con¬ 
gress 

.Usistaril  Secretary,  Mr.  Cearke  L.  Wii.i.ard,  De-  ‘ 
partment  of  State  ( 

Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  ] 
Institution 

Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  Chief,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  President,  Johns  Hopkins 
University 

Dr.  Lyman  J.  Briggs,  Director,  National  Bureau 
of  Standards 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  President,  Carnegie  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Washington 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butter,  President,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University 

Dr.  Ben  M.  C^herrington,  Chief,  Division  of 
Cultural  Relations,  Department  of  State 
Dr.  Edwin  G.  Conklin,  Emeritus  Profe.s.sor  of 
Zoology,  Princeton  University;  Executive  Offi¬ 
cer,  American  Philosophical  Society 
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Mr.  l.Ai'RENCE  Di'GGan,  Chief,  Division  of  the 
.American  Republics,  Department  of  State 
Dr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  President,  Rockefeller 
Foundation 

Dr.  Cl  arknc.e  H.  Making,  Prof<‘s.sor  of  l.alin 
.Viiicrican  llislory  and  l'.<'<iiioiiiics.  Harvard 
I'liiversity 

Dr.  Ross  (i.  II.akkison,  Chaiiinaii,  N'alional  Re¬ 
search  Council 

Dr.  Waldo  G.  Lei. and,  Directoi,  American  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Learned  Societies 

Mr.  Archibai.d  Mac;Leish,  Librarian  of  Ckm- 
gress 

Dr.  Harold  G.  Moi'i.i'on,  President  of  the  Brook¬ 
ings  Institution 

Dr.  Thomas  Parr  an.  Surgeon  General,  Uniu-d 
States  Piiblie  Health  Service 
Dr.  S'M'art  a.  Rice,  Chairman  of  the  Ck'ntral 
Statistical  Board 

Dr.  Le;o  S.  Rowe,  Director  General,  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union 

Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Trustee  and  Secretary, 
('.arnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
Dr.  Herbert  J.  Spinden,  Curator,  Division  of 
.American  Indian  Art  and  Primitive  Caillures. 
Bnxiklyn  Museum 

Dr.  T.  Wayland  V’acgiian,  President  of  tl’.e  (Jeo- 
logical  Society  of  America,  1 939 

The  general  headquarters  of  the  C’.on- 
grcss  were  in  the  Pan  American  Union, 
where  delegates  began  arriving  from  all 
parts  of  the  continent  for  registration  on 
May  8.  On  that  date  and  the  three  en¬ 
suing  days  300  Latin  American  scientists 
and  2,000  from  the  United  States  enroll¬ 
ed  as  members  of  the  Congress.  Among 
them  were  outstanding  figures  recognized 
as  authorities  throughout  all  the  world, 
as  for  example  Albert  Einstein,  at  present 
professor  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study,  Princeton. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  10  the  pre¬ 
liminary  organization  of  the  section  com¬ 
mittees  for  the  eleven  divisions  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  begun.  The  chairmen  of  the 
sections  were  as  follows:  1 ,  anthropological 
sciences.  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Spinden;  2,  bio¬ 
logical  sciences,  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Conklin; 
3,  geological  sciences.  Dr.  T.  Wayland 
Vaughan;  4,  agriculture  and  conservation. 


Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett;  5,  public  health  and 
medicine.  Dr.  Thomas  Parran;  6,  physical 
and  chemical  sciencrs.  Dr.  Lyman  J. 
Briggs;  7,  statistic.s.  Dr.  Stuart  A.  Rice; 
8,  history  and  geography.  Dr.  ClareiuT-  II. 

I  lai'ing;  iniernalional  law,  pulilic  law, 
and  jurisprudence.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott; 
10,  economics  and  .sociology.  Dr.  Harold 
G.  Moulton;  and  11,  education.  Dr.  Nich¬ 
olas  Murray  Butler. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
formal  inaugural  .session  was  held  in 
Constitution  Hall.  It  was  attended  by 
the  delegates,  meml)ers  of  the  Cabinet 
and  the  C'ongress  of  the  United  States, 
representatives  of  the  American  republics 
in  W'ashington,  and  prominent  figures  in 
the  political  and  .scx^ial  life  of  the  capital. 
On  the  platform  .sat  the  chairmen  of  the 
national  delegations  and  their  wives;  the 
Hon.  .Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  and  chairman  of  the  Organizing 
Committee,  and  Mrs.  Welles;  Secretary  of 
State  and  Mrs.  Cordell  Hull;  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union;  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Wetmore,  secretary  general  of  the  Organ¬ 
izing  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Wetmore. 

The  program  was  simple  but  impressive. 
As  the  Marine  Corps  Orchestra  played  the 
national  anthems  of  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries,  the  flags  of  the  twenty-one  American 
republics  were  presented  by  a  group  of 
young  girls;  as  each  was  carried  onto  the 
stage,  it  was  warmly  applauded  by  the 
audience,  which  stood  for  the  ceremony. 

The  main  feature  of  the  session  was  an 
address  by  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  which  was  broadcast  through¬ 
out  the  world.  It  had  especial  impres¬ 
siveness  because  of  recent  events  in  Europe. 
The  President  said: 

Fellow  Servants  of  the  Americas: 

All  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  Pan  American 
.Scientific  Congress  have  come  here  tonight  with 
heavy  hearts.  During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
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Seated  on  the  platform  are  the  officials  of  the  Congress  and  their  wives. 


seen  event  follow  event,  each  and  every  one  of  has  seen  attack  follow  threat  on  so  many  occa- 

them  a  shock  to  our  hopes  for  the  peaceful  develop-  sions  and  in  so  many  places  during  these  later 

ment  of  modern  civilization.  This  very  day  three  years.  We  have  come,  therefore,  to  the  reluctant 

more  independent  nations  have  been  cruelly  conclusion  that  a  continuance  of  these  processes  of 

invaded  by  force  of  arms.  arms  presents  a  definite  challenge  to  the  continua- 

In  some  human  affairs  the  mind  of  man  grows  tion  of  the  type  of  civilization  to  which  all  of  us  in 

accustomed  to  unusual  actions  if  they  are  oft  the  three  Americas  have  been  accustomed, 

repeated.  That  is  not  so  in  the  world  happenings  I  use  this  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  as 

of  today — and  I  am  proud  that  it  is  not  so.  I  am  one  of  many  similar  illustrations.  It  is  no  accident 

glad  that  we  are  shocked  and  angered  by  the  that  this  meeting  takes  place  in  the  New  World, 

tragic  news  from  Belgium  and  The  Netherlands  In  fact,  this  Hemisphere  is  now  almost  the  only 

and  Luxemburg.  part  of  the  earth  in  which  such  a  gathering  ran 

'I'he  overwhelmingly  greater  part  of  the  popiila-  take  place.  Elsewhere  war  »)r  |)olities  has  roiii- 

lion  of  the  world  abhors  concjuest  and  war  and  |M'lled  teachers  and  scholars  to  leave  their  great 

bloodshed  prays  that  the  hand  of  neighlior  shall  calling  and  to  Ik-coiiic  agents  of  destruction, 

not  Ik-  lifted  against  neighbor.  The  whole  world  We,  and  most  people  in  the  world,  believe  in  a 
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rivilization  of  construction  and  not  of  destruction. 
We,  and  most  people  in  the  world,  lx;lieve  that 
men  and  women  have  an  inherent  right  to  hew 
out  the  patterns  of  their  own  individual  lives,  just 
JO  long  as  they  as  individuals  do  not  harm  their 
fellow  lieings.  VVe  call  this  by  many  synonymous 
terms — individual  liberty,  civil  liberty,  democracy. 

Until  now  we  piermit  ourselves  by  common 
consent  to  search  for  truth,  to  teach  the  truth  as 
we  see  it — and  by  learning  a  little  here  and  a 
little  there,  and  teaching  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there  to  allow  the  normal  processes  of  truth  to 
keep  growing  for  the  well-being  of  our  fellow  men. 
In  our  search  and  in  our  teaching  we  are  a  part 
of  a  great  adventure — an  exciting  adventure — 
which  gives  to  us  a  larger  satisfaction  even  than 
did  the  adventure  of  settling  the  .\mericas  give  to 
our  Founding  Fathers.  VVe  feel  that  we  are 
building  human  progress  by  conquering  disease 
and  jxiverty  and  discomfort,  and  by  improving 
science  and  culture,  removing  one  by  one  the 
cruelty,  the  crudity  and  the  barbarism  of  less 
civilized  eras. 

In  contrast,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  teachers 
and  scholars  are  not  permitted  to  search  for  truth 
lest  the  truth  when  made  known  might  not  suit 
the  designs  of  their  masters.  Too  often  they  are 
not  allowed  to  teach  the  truth  as  they  see  it,  for 
truth  might  make  men  free.  They  become  ob¬ 
jects  of  suspicion  if  they  speak  openly,  if  they  show 
an  interest  in  new  truth,  for  their  very  tongues 
and  minds  are  supposed  to  be  mobilized  for  other 
ends. 

This  has  not  hapix'ned  in  the  New  World.  God 
willing,  it  shall  not  happen  in  the  New  World. 

.\t  the  Fan  American  Conference  at  Buenos 
.\ircs,  and  again  at  Lima,  we  discussed  a  dim  and 
unpleasant  possibility.  We  feared  that  other 
continents  might  become  so  involved  in  wars 
brought  on  by  the  school  of  destruction  that  the 
Americas  might  have  to  become  the  guardian  of 
Western  culture,  the  protector  of  Christian 
civilization. 

In  those  days  it  was  merely  a  fear.  Today  the 
fear  has  become  a  fact. 

The  inheritance  which  we  had  hojjed  to  share 
with  every  nation  in  the  world  is,  for  the  moment, 
left  largely  in  our  keeping:  and  it  is  our  compelling 
duty  to  guard  and  enrich  that  legacy,  to  preserve 
it  for  a  world  which  must  be  reborn  from  the 
ashes  of  the  present  disaster. 

Today  we  know  that  until  recent  weeks  too 
many  citizens  of  the  American  Republics  believed 
themselves  wholly  safe — physically  and  economi¬ 
cally  and  socially — from  the  impact  of  thc’attacks 


on  civilization  which  are  in  progress  elsewhere. 
Perhaps  this  mistaken  idea  was  based  on  the  false- 
teaching  of  geography — the  thought  that  adistance 
of  several  thousand  miles  from  a  war-torn  Europe 
gave  to  us  some  form  of  mystic  immunity  which 
could  never  be  violated. 

Yet,  speaking  in  terms  of  time-tables,  in  terms  of 
the  moving  of  men  and  guns  and  planes  and 
bombs,  every  acre — every  hectare — of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  is  closer  to  the 
homes  of  modern  conquerors  and  the  scenes  of 
attacks  in  Europe  than  was  the  case  in  historic 
efforts  to  dominate  the  world  in  bygone  centuries. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  conquests,  it  is  a  shorter 
distance  from  the  center  of  Europe  to  Santiago  de 
Chile  than  it  was  for  the  chariots  of  Alexander  to 
roll  from  Macedonia  to  Persia.  In  modern  terms 
it  is  a  shorter  distance  from  Europe  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  than  it  was  for  the  ships  and  legions  of  Caesar 
to  move  from  Rome  to  Spain  or  Britain.  Today  it 
is  four  or  five  hours  from  the  Continent  of  Africa 
to  the  Continent  of  South  America,  where  it  was 
four  or  five  weeks  for  the  armies  of  Napoleon  to 
move  from  Paris  to  Rome  or  Paris  to  Poland. 

You  who  are  seientists  may  be  told  that  you  are 
responsible  because  of  the  processes  of  invention 
for  the  annihilation  of  time  and  space,  but  I 
assure  you  that  it  is  not  the  scientists  of  the  world 
who  are  responsible,  because  the  objectives  which 
you  have  had  have  looked  toward  closer  and  more 
peaceful  relations  between  all  nations  through  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  the  interchange  of 
knowledge.  What  has  come  about  has  been 
caused  solely  by  those  who  would  use,  and  are 
using,  your  inventions  of  pieaee  in  a  wholly  difler- 
ent  cause — those  who  seek  to  dominate  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  in  vast  eontinental  areas — 
those  who,  if  successful  in  that  aim,  will,  we  must 
now  admit,  enlarge  their  wild  dream  to  en¬ 
compass  every  human  being  and  every  mile  of 
the  earth’s  surface. 

The  great  aehievements  of  science  and  even  of 
art  can  be  used  to  destroy  as  well  as  create;  they 
are  only  instruments  by  which  men  try  to  do  the 
things  they  most  want  to  do.  If  death  is  desired, 
science  can  do  that.  If  a  full  life  is  sought, 
science  can  do  that  also.  Happily  for  us  that 
question  is  solved — for  in  the  New  World  we  live 
for  each  other  and  in  the  service  of  a  Christian 
faith. 

'  Is  this  solution — our  solution — px-rmanent  or 
safe  if  it  is  solved  for  us  alone?  That,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  most  immediate  issue  that  the  Americas 
face.  Can  we  continue  our  p)caceful  construction 
if  all  the  other  continents  embrace  by  preference 
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or  by  compulsion  a  wholly  different  principle  of 
life? 

Surely  it  is  time  for  our  Republics  to  spread  that 
problem  before  us  in  the  cold  light  of  day,  to  analyze 
it,  to  ask  questions,  to  demand  answers,  to  use 
every  knowledge,  every  science  we  possess,  to 
apply  common  sense,  and  especially  to  act  with 
unanimity  and  singleness  of  purpKwe. 

I  am  a  pacifist.  You,  my  fellow  citizens  of 
twenty-one  .American  Republics,  are  pacifists. 

But  I  believe  that  by  overwhelming  majorities 
you  and  I,  in  the  long  run  and  if  it  be  neces.sary, 
will  act  together  to  protect  and  defend  by  every 
means  our  science,  our  culture,  our  freedom,  and 
our  civilization. 

The  inauijiiral  session  then  closed  with 
the  playing  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

On  the  morning  of  May  1 1  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  sections  was  completed,  so  that 
everything  was  in  readine.ss  for  the  active 
work  of  the  Congress.  In  the  evening  an 
official  reception  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Mrs.  Hull  was  held  in  the  Pan 
American  Union  for  the  delegates  and 
members  of  the  Congress.  The  Hall  of  the 
Americas,  the  Gallery  of  Heroes  and  the 
patio,  whose  illuminated  fountain  makes 
it  especially  lovely  at  night,  were  filled 
with  a  brilliant  throng  of  scientists  and 
diplomats. 

.\s  has  alrearly  Iktu  said,  the  first  plenary 
session  was  held  at  eleven  o'eloek  on  May 
II,  in  the  Pan  .\meriean  Union.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Welles 
as  temporary  chairman.  I  hc  first  address 
«)f  weleome  was  delivered  by  Secretary  of 
Slate  C{)rdell  Hull,  who  greeted  the 
rlelegates  as  follows; 

VoiTk  I^xoKi.i.ENciKs; 

Dr  i  EtiAi'Es  ro  nii-;  Ki<aiiii  .\mi;ku:an  .Scii.n  i 
Congress; 

Ladies  and  Genteemen: 

On  Ix'lialf  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  extending 
the  warmest  welcome  to  the  Eighth  American 
.Scientific  Ckjngress.  Your  selection  of  Washing¬ 
ton  as  the  seat  of  your  meetings  is  an  honor  of 
which  the  United  States  is  proud.  We  hope  that 
the  distinguished  delegates  from  our  sister  Repub¬ 


lics  will  find  their  stay  in  this  country  wholly  ytr 
pleasurable.  We  are  confident  that  your  delibera-  sci 
tions  will  be  useful  and  stimulating  to  you  and  or 
productive  of  results  beneficial  to  the  .American  of 
nations  and  to  the  whole  of  mankind.  tc( 

Individually,  you  represent  various  branches  of  ex 
science  which  have  evolved  into  distinct  and  rigor-  sei 
ous  disciplines  through  the  unremitting  labors  of 
succeeding  generations  of  scientists.  Collectively,  po 
you  represent  the  entire  body  of  science,  which  has  thi 
tx-en  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  in  the  sib 
advancement  of  the  human  race.  ou 

No  single  mind  can  grasp  the  entirety  of  scien-  an 
tific  achievement  that  has  already  become  the  na 
heritage  of  mankind.  No  human  mind  can  envis-  ag 
age  all  the  possibilities  of  further  achievement  cn 
Meetings  like  this,  with  the  opportunites  which  pn 
they  provide  for  impact  of  mind  on  mind  and  of  ha 
branch  of  science  upon  branch  of  science,  are  of  m; 
immense  value  for  appraising  and  correlating  the 
results  attained,  and  for  stimulating  further  1 
advances.  dii 

We  cannot  foresee  the  limits  of  scientific  prog-  'hi 
ress.  But  we  do  know,  through  records  of  the  past 
and  through  our  own  experience,  that  each  new 
discovery  opens  new  vistas  and  possibilites.  Wedo  of 
know  that  things  have  been  discovered,  invented  co 
and  develojjed — and  are  texlay  being  taken  for  mi 
granted — which,  not  long  ago,  belonged  in  the  T1 
realm  of  fantasy  or  were  not  revealed  to  the  human  or 
mind  even  in  the  shadowy  province  of  dreams,  go 
One  of  the  most  substantial  ba.ses  for  hope  in  the  an 
future  is  the  never-ending  onward  march  of  joi 
scientific  achicvemcni.  its 

^’oii.  scienlisis,  |>lace  at  the  dis|)osaf  of  s<M.irly  ao 
the  means  whcrewilli  life  can  Im’  made  fuller  and  *i 
richer,  l•'rom  your  physical,  chemical,  biological  1 
and  other  lalM>ratories  come  the  discoveries  whirh  wl 
enable  mankind  to  multiply  the  production  nf  j  He 
useful  gocxls  and  services,  t<i  make  it  possible  for  Sc 
the  luxuries  of  yesterday  to  Ix'come  the  standard  to 
necessities  of  today;  to  improve  living  conditions;  (]i 
to  conserve  health;  to  make  life  more  worth  pc 
living.  From  your  halls  of  learning  and  from  da 
your  workshops  of  study  and  research  come  the  |  or 
ideas  which  enable  scx;iety  to  understand  and  to  1  *1 
master  its  own  ever  increasing  complexities,  to  I 
develop  the  science  of  government,  and  to  achieve  !  na 
social  progress  in  general.  I  is 

L^nfortunately,  scientific  progress  dex-s  not  al-  j  no 
ways  go  hand  in  hand  with  scx;ial  and  moral  I  ck 
progress.  The  results  of  the  scientist’s  quest  for  j  fit 
truth  become  sometimes  the  instrument  of  ignobk  1  m 
or  selfish  aims  and  sometimes  the  means  of  pro-  I  ph 
moting  human  welfare  and  happiness.  Secrets  I  rai 
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wrested  from  nature  by  the  devotees  of  the  physical 
sciences  may  serve  to  create  means  of  destruction 
or  may  serve  to  raise  and  improve  the  standards 
of  life.  The  laws  of  human  behavior  and  the 
techniques  of  social  organization  discovered  and 
expounded  by  social  scientists  may  be  made  to 
serve  destructive  or  to  serve  constructive  ends. 

Today  we  witness  a  stark  demonstration  of  the 
possibilities  of  anti-social  and  anti-moral  use  of 
the  achievements  of  science.  Weajjons  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  great  scientific  discoveries  and  by  marvel¬ 
ous  technological  development  have  been  created, 
and  are  being  created  and  wielded,  by  some 
nations  in  pursuit  of  piolicies  of  aggression  and 
aggrandizement.  This  compels  other  nations  to 
create  and  wield  similar  weapions  in  defense  or  in 
preparation  for  defense.  In  some  nations,  science 
has  been  reduced  to  the  sorry  estate  of  a  hand¬ 
maiden  of  oppression  and  brute  force. 

This  is  not  your  fault.  This  should  not — and, 

1  am  certain,  will  not — impair  the  vigor  or 
diminish  the  scope  of  scientific  endeavor.  But 
this  creates  problems  for  mankind  which  must  be 
faced  squarely  and  courageously. 

The  creation  of  conditions  in  which  the  progress 
of  science  will — at  least  predominantly — serve 
constructive  rather  than  destructive  social  and 
moral  ends  is  the  task  of  responsible  citizenship. 
This  is  a  task  for  all  mankind.  For  neither  social 
organization  directed  toward  ensuring  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  numbers,  nor  the  cultural 
and  spiritual  values  which  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  mankind  prizes  and  cherishes,  nor  science 
itself  can  be  expected  to  survive  a  too  protracted 
and  too  widespread  abuse  of  the  achievements  of 
science  for  anti-social  and  anti-moral  ends. 

Such  abuse  inevitably  creates  conditions  in 
which  thought  is  shackled — and  science  cannot 
flourish  where  freedom  of  thought  does  not  exist. 
Science  cannot  advance  when  it  is  not  jjermitted 
to  extend  its  exploratory  activities  wherever  the 
quest  for  truth  may  lead.  Human  progress  is  im¬ 
possible  without  a  strong  moral  and  spiritual  foun¬ 
dation.  A  nation  which  curbs  freedom  of  thought 
or  denies  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul  dooms  it¬ 
self  inevitably  to  decadence. 

Science  cannot  flourish  when  it  is  forced  into  the 
narrow  confines  of  national  frontiers.  Its  progress 
is  founded  upon  a  universal  fellowship  that  knows 
no  distinctions  of  race  or  creed  or  nationality,  of 
class  or  of  group.  That  fellowship  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  striking  examples  of  the  numerous 
and  varied  international  relationships,  in  every 
phase  of  life,  which  have  so  enriched  the  human 
race — materially,  intellectually,  and  spiritually. 


Your  Congress  is  a  part  of  the  observance 
throughout  the  Americas  of  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Together  with 
the  other  phases  of  that  observance,  it  symbolizes 
the  unity  of  purpose  which  actuates  the  American 
nations:  preservation  of  jjeace  within  and  without; 
untiring  concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual;  unshakable  determination  to  safeguard 
personal  freedom  and  to  preserve  the  dignity  of 
the  human  soul;  full  recognition  of  the  great  mu¬ 
tual  benefits  to  be  secured  from  fruitful  relation¬ 
ships  between  government  and  government,  group 
and  group,  individual  and  individual,  who, 
though  separated  by  national  frontiers,  have  much 
to  learn  from  each  other  and  much  to  contribute 
to  the  whole  of  mankind. 

For  half  a  century,  through  the  Pan  American 
L'nion  and  through  numerous  other  agencies,  our 
nations  have  sought  to  give  substance  and  reality 
to  these  great  purpioses.  We  are  determined  to  go 
forward  along  these  paths. 

We  deeply  deplore  the  fact  that  a  blighting 
shadow  of  cultural  eclipse  has  temporarily  fallen 
on  so  many  countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
We  are  supremely  fortunate  that  in  this  Hemi¬ 
sphere  thought  is  still  free,  and  science  is  still 
untrammeled.  It  is  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  they 
remain  so — for  our  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of 
all  humanitv'. 

Each  of  our  nations  has  its  own  problems  and 
its  own  preoccupations.  Each  of  you,  as  a  citizen, 
has  a  loyalty  to  your  own  country  and  a  concern 
for  its  needs  and  problems.  But  as  scientists,  in 
your  quest  for  truth,  you  have  one  great  common 
loyalty — loyalty  to  the  human  race  and  to  the 
destiny  of  Man.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  loyalty,  I 
am  confident,  that  you,  free  scientists  of  the  free 
.‘\mericas,  will  approach  the  work  of  your 
Congress. 

Permit  me,  again,  to  bid  you  welcome  and  to 
wish  you  outstanding  success. 

On  behalf  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
the  Director  General,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  delegates 
in  the  following  words: 

Your  Excellencies; 

Delegates  to  the  Eighth  American  Scientific 
Congress; 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

May  I  be  permitted  in  the  first  place  to  extend 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  deep 
appreciation  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  it  in  assembling  this  great 
Congress  as  an  integral  part  of  the  celebration  of 
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the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
international  organization  of  the  American 
republics. 

)■  At  the  same  time,  permit  me  to  extend  to  the 
delegates  to  the  Congress  a  most  cordial  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  to 
place  at  their  disposal  every  facility  of  this  insti¬ 
tution.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  assure  you  that 
every  one  connected  with  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  at  your  service  during  your  stay  in 
Washington  and  that  we  shall  continue  to  be  at 
your  service  after  your  return  to  your  respective 
countries. 

The  assembling  of  a  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress  at  this  time  is  an  event  of  far-reaching 
significance.  There  is  a  real  thrill  in  the  thought 
that  while  hatred,  antagonism,  and  conflict  are 
raging  in  so  many  sections  of  the  world,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  leaders  of  the  American  republics  have 
assembled  to  promote  the  things  of  the  spirit  and 
to  strengthen  the  cultural  ties  that  bind  the  nations 
of  the  .Americas  to  one  another.  The  lights  are 
growing  dim  in  Europe  and  may  even  be  extin¬ 
guished.  Universities  have  been  closed;  labora¬ 
tories  dismantled;  entire  faculties  uprooted  and 
even  placed  in  concentration  camps.  The  scien¬ 
tific  activities  that  still  survive  are  directed  in 
large  part  toward  military  and  destructive  ends. 
The  damage  that  is  lx;ing  inflicted  on  the  human 
spirit  is  beyond  calculation.  Its  full  eflcct  will  be 
felt  in  the  years  to  come  and  will  manifest  itself 
in  a  slowing  down  of  progress  in  every  field  of 
human  endeavor. 

If  there  is  any  one  lesson  which  the  history  of 
scientific  endeavor  has  demonstrated  it  is  that 
scientific  advance  is  made  through  cooperative 
effort.  new  idea;  a  new  theory;  a  new  trail 
blazed  by  an  investigator  in  one  country  immedi¬ 
ately  has  its  reactions  in  the  other  centers  of  scien¬ 
tific  research  throughout  the  world.  Almost  every 
important  achievement  in  the  fields  of  medicine, 
chemistry,  physics  and  biology  has  been  the  result 
of  cooperative  research. 

It  is  this  fact  of  coop)crative  scientific  effort  that 
adds  so  much  to  the  significance  of  this  Congress. 
You  represent  in  its  highest  manifestation  the  spirit 
of  America,  a  spirit  which  has  in  view  the  larger 
moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  Western  World. 
It  is  this  spirit  that  is  the  hope  of  the  world,  for 
without  it  humanity  cannot  expect  to  advance  to 
higher  levels  of  civilization. 

In  these  troublous  times,  we  of  the  Americas 
cannot  exalt  too  highly  the  mission  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  fulfill.  There  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  it  is  to  be  the  proud  privilege  of  the 
Americas  not  only  to  preserve  but  also  to  carry 


forward  to  new  and  higher  levels  the  conquests  of  h 
science  and  the  achievements  in  art,  literature  and  | 
music.  Much  has  already  been  accomplished  and  ] 
there  is  every  indication  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  f 
a  period  of  extraordinary  productivity  in  even- 
field  of  intellectual  endeavor.  We  may  well  re¬ 
joice  not  only  that  we  are  living  in  an  atmosphere 
which  permits  of  the  freest  and  fullest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  human  spirit  but  abo  that  throughout 
the  continent  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
helpfulness  prevails  which  is  the  greatest  incentive 
to  productive  effort. 

The  welcome  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  is 
therefore  combined  with  an  expression  of  gratitude 
for  the  service  that  you  are  rendering  to  a  great 
cause — the  cause  of  peace,  the  cause  of  intellectual 
cooperation,  in  a  word,  the  cause  of  civilization. 
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Responses  on  behalf  of  the  delegations  j 
were  made  by  their  respective  chairmen, 
who  expressed  their  thanks  for  the  hospi¬ 
tality  accorded  them,  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Congress,  and  promised  full 
cooperation  in  making  it  a  success.  The 
spokesman  for  Cuba  was  the  distinguished 
scientist.  Dr.  Carlos  de  la  Torre,  acting 
chairman  of  the  delegation,  who  extended 
on  behalf  of  his  government  an  invitation 
to  hold  the  Ninth  Congress  in  Habana. 

The  speakers  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  was  meeting  at  a  time  when  the 
most  destructive  war  machine  in  contem¬ 
porary  history  was  laying  waste  the  fields 
of  Europe,  plunging  thousands  of  homes 
into  mourning,  razing  villages  and  towns, 
and  denying  to  men  of  science  the  peaceful 
environment  that  is  most  propitious  for  full 
cultural  development.  A  parallel  was 
drawn  between  the  Eighth  American  Scien¬ 
tific  Congress  and  the  Second,  which  in 
1915  also  met  in  Washington;  then  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  was  celebrated, 
as  in  1940  the  fiftieth,  and  at  that  time,  as 
now,  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  .\pocalypse 
were  coursing  unchecked  over  Europe, 
spreading  famine,  desolation,  disease,  and 
misery.  But  the  speakers  also  took  the 
opportunity  to  point  out  the  important  role 
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o(  devolving  upon  the  American  republics  in 
I  the  tragic  days  through  which  the  world  is 
^  passing. 

^  The  next  action  of  the  Congress  was  to 
(.  elect  its  permanent  officers.  They  were: 
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Honorary  Chairman,  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United 
States. 

Chairman,  Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States. 

Honorary  Vice  Chairman,  Hon.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  As¬ 
sistant  Director  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

Vice  Chairmen,  Dr.  Felipe  A.  Espil,  Ambassador 
of  Argentina  to  the  United  States 
and  Chief,  Argentine  Delegation. 

Dr.  Enrique  Finot,  Minister  of 
Bolivia  to  Mexico  and  Chief, 
Bolivian  Delegation. 

Dr.  Antonio  Cardoso  Fontes, 
Director  of  the  Instituto  Oswaldo 
Cruz  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Chief, 
Brazilian  Delegation. 

Dr.  Alejandro  Alvarez,  co- 
founder  of  the  Institut  des  Hautes 
Etudes  Internationales  in  Paris 
and  Chief,  Chilean  Delegation. 

Dr.  AgustIn  Nieto  Caballero, 
Rector  of  the  National  University 
of  Bogota  and  Chief,  Colombian 
Delegation. 

Dr.  Alfonso  Acosta  Guzman. 
Secretary  of  Public  Health  of 
Costa  Rica  and  Chief,  Costa 
Rican  Delegation. 

Dr.  Domingo  F'.  Ramos,  Secretary 
of  National  Defense  of  Cuba  and 
Chief,  Cuban  Delegation. 

Dr.  Andr£s  Pastoriza,  Minister  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  the 
United  States  and  Chief,  Domini¬ 
can  Delegation. 

Dr.  C£sar  D.  Andrade,  Minister 
of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit 
of  Ecuador  and  Chief,  Ecuador¬ 
ean  Delegation. 

Dr.  H£ctor  David  Castro,  Min¬ 
ister  of  El  Salvador  to  the  United 
States  and  Chief,  Salvadorean 
Delegation. 


Dr.  Adrian  Recinos,  Minister  of 
Guatemala  to  the  United  States 
and  Chief,  Guatemalan  Delega¬ 
tion. 

Jacques  Carmeleau-Antoine, 
Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Haiti  in  the 
United  States  and  Chief,  Haitian 
Delegation. 

Dr.  Julian  R.  C.aceres,  Minister 
of  Honduras  to  the  United  States 
and  Chief,  Honduran  Delegation. 
Dr.  Ramon  Beteta,  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Chief,  Mexican  Delega¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Leon  De  Bayle,  Minister  of 
Nicaragua  to  the  United  States 
and  Chief,  Nicaraguan  Delega¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Jorge  E.  Boyd,  Ambassador 
of  Panama  to  the  United  States 
and  Chief,  Panamanian  Delega¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Horacio  A.  Fernandez, 
Minister  of  Paraguay  to  the 
United  States  and  Chief,  Para¬ 
guayan  Delegation. 

Dr.  Alberto  Ulloa,  Technical 
and  Juridical  Advisor  in  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Peru,  and  Chief,  Peruvian  Dele¬ 
gation. 

Eduardo  Garcia  de  Zuniga, 
President  of  the  Institute  of 
Higher  Studies,  Univei^sity  of 
Montevideo  and  Chief,  Uru¬ 
guayan  Delegation. 

Dr.  Juan  Iturbe,  Director  of  the 
Iturbe  Clinic  in  Caracas  and 
Chief,  Venezuelan  Delegation. 
Honorary  Secretary  General,  Dr.  William  Manger, 
Counselor  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

Secretary  General,  Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  first 
plenary  session,  the  delegates  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  an  official  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Mayflower.  The  President  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  presided,  and  stimulating  addresses 
were  made  by  Dr.  Alberto  Ulloa,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Peruvian  Delegation,  and  the 
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Pbotocraph  by  Harris  A  Ewint 


THE  HO\.  SUMNER  WELLES 

Under  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
President  of  the  Eighth  American  Scientihe 
Congress. 


Hon.  Roland  Morris,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Deletjation  and  President 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
On  behalf  of  this  organization,  which  was 
founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  is  the 
oldest  scientific  .society  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Morris  cordially  invited  all  the 
delegates  to  visit  Philadelphia  after  the 
close  of  the  Congress. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  May  13, 
the  eleven  sections  of  the  Congress  set  earn¬ 
estly  to  work,  and  they  continued  to  meet 
in  two  daily  sessions  until  Friday,  May  17, 
when  the  closing  plenary  session  took  place. 
Fhe  several  sections  convened  separately, 
meeting  in  various  places  throughout  the 


city,  such  as  the  Carnegie  Institution,  the 
National  Museum,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  Brookings  Institution,  the 
United  States  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
Commerce,  and  Interior,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  Hotel  Mayflower,  where 
the  Organizing  Committee  had  arranged 
for  auditoriums,  lecture  halls,  and  other 
facilities  for  the  convenience  and  use  of  the 
Congress. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  14,  the 
United  States  Government  was  host  to  the 
delegates  at  a  concert  in  Constitution  Hall, 
played  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  under 
the  direction  of  Arturo  Toscanini.  The  in¬ 
comparable  Toscanini,  wielding  his  baton 
with  all  his  accustomed  magie,  gave  his 
audience  an  exquisitely  beautiful  and  ma¬ 
jestic  interpretation  of  the  evening's  pro¬ 
gram,  and  more  than  once  the  cheering 
and  applauding  listeners  rose  to  their  feet 
in  involuntary  and  heartfelt  ovation  to  the 
maestro  and  the  orchestra.  The  concert, 
which  was  broadcast  to  all  .America,  was 
made  possible  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  .America  and  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 


The  Star  .Spangled  Banner 

Overture  to  “Egmont’ . 

.Symphony  i.n  C  Minor . 


.  Beethoven 
. . . .  Brahms 


Inlfrmisiioi! 

.\d.agio . Barber 

Batuque:  Ceremonial  Dance 

Oscar  Lorenzo  Fernandez 
{From  the  Brazilian  Suite  “Reisado  do  Pastoreio”) 

Don  Juan . R.  .Strauss 

La  Valse . Ravel 


The  Government  of  the  United  States 
entertained  in  honor  of  the  delegates  at  an 
oflicial  banquet  the  night  of  Thursday, 
May  16.  The  President  of  the  C-ongress 
again  presided,  and  excellent  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  .Alfredo  Sordelli  of 
the  .Argentine  Delegation  and  Dr.  Frank 
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B.  Jewett,  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Fri¬ 
day,  May  17,  the  final  plenary  session  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  It  began  with  the 
reading  of  a  congratulatory  message  from 
the  Hon.  Alberto  Guani,  Minister  of 
Foreign  .Affairs  of  Uruguay. 

This  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  the 
resolutions  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  all  of  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  with  only  slight  amendments. 
After  approval  of  the  resolutions.  Dr. 
Domingo  F.  Ramos,  Secretary  of  National 
Defense  of  Cuba  and  Chief  of  the  Cuban 
Delegation,  addressed  the  Congress  on 
behalf  of  the  Latin  .American  delegates,  in 
the  following  words: 

Mr.  President;  Your  Excellencies;  Delegates 
TO  the  Congress: 

Last  evening  we  took  part  in  a  ceremony  of  great 
significance  for  .America.  In  a  beautiful  room  of  a 
Washington  hotel,  bearing  the  name  of  the  ship 
which  brought  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent  one  of  the  brave  groups  of  Euro¬ 
peans  whose  descendants  have  generously  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  colonization  and  civilization  of  the 
New  World,  we  heard  the  fervent  and  telling  words 
of  an  American  professor  who,  coming  from  the 
other  extreme  of  the  hemisphere,  described  to  us 
the  history  of  the  scientific  congresses  which,  initi¬ 
ated  in  Argentina,  native  land  of  the  speaker, 
have  traversed  the  continent  south  to  north,  at¬ 
tracting  not  only  the  attention  but  also  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  men  of  science  of  all  the  Americas, 
Professor  Sordelli  described  the  scientific  con¬ 
tributions  of  each  meeting  and  referred  con¬ 
stantly  throughout  his  discourse  to  the  manner  in 
which,  along  with  the  manifestations  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  purely  scientific  nature,  there  had  also 
develojjed  in  those  congresses  what  we  may  call 
“the  spirit  of  Pan  .Americanism,”  transforming 
those  Latin  American  scientific  meetings  into  Pan 
American  assemblies.  Our  eminent  colleague  out¬ 
lined  in  his  statement  the  change  of  that  tendency 
of  limited  nature  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a 
new  ideal — an  ideal  that  is  broad,  continental. 
Pan  American.  No  more  does  the  name  “Amer¬ 
ica”  mean  “North  America,”  nor  does  it  mean 
“Our  America”  of  the  Latin  Americans.  There 
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DR.  ALEXANDER  WETMORE 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
^cretary  General  of  the  Congress. 

is  only  one  America,  which  for  each  and  every  one 
of  us  constitutes  “My  America,”  and  which  em¬ 
braces  all  the  continent  from  the  Behring  Strait  to 
that  of  Magellan,  or  better  still,  from  pole  to  pole. 
Only  one  America  for  all.  And  in  these  congresses 
today,  this  concept  is  vindicated  by  calling  them 
“American  Scientific  Congresses,”  with  the  mean¬ 
ing  that  hitherto  has  been  expressed  by  “Pan 
Americanism.” 

Science  belongs  to  the  world,  but  its  orientation 
differs  in  the  several  continents  inhabited  by  man. 
We  Americans  can  be  justly  proud  that  the  ethics 
of  science  have  kept  their  purity  in  our  hemisphere. 
.All  our  investigations  and  applications  of  science 
have  as  their  goal  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
humanity.  They  are,  in  a  word,  constructive. 

But  we  Americans  do  not  forget — nor  would  it 
be  just  if  we  did — that  in  the  old  continent,  cradle 
of  humanity,  was  born  the  tendency  which,  based 
on  inconformity  and  curiosity,  has  created  not  only 
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philosophical  and  religious  hypotheses,  but  scien¬ 
tific  methods,  doctrines,  and  formulas  for  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  universe  and  for  the  progress 
of  mankind. 

Our  anguished  thoughts  turn  to  that  old  conti¬ 
nent,  ravaged  today,  as  yesterday,  by  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  we  cannot  spare  ourselves  the  bitter  re¬ 
flection  engendered  by  the  spectacle  offered  by 
nations  who  have  perverted  science  and  all  its 
wonders  to  shackle  it  to  the  service  of  destruction 
and  death. 

The  honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me  in 
choosing  me  to  address  you  is  doubled  by  the  fact 
that  I  represent  all  the  visiting  delegates.  May  the 
citizens  of  this  glorious  country,  and  particularly 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  warm  reception 
which  has  been  tendered  us,  know  that  we  shall  al¬ 
ways  treasure  the  memory  of  the  wonderful  days 
sf)cnt  in  this  beautiful  city,  where  along  with  the 
invaluable  coop>cration  and  teachings  received 
through  the  Congress,  we  have  enjoyed  a  hospi¬ 
tality  which  demonstrates  that  this  corner  of 
America  belongs  to  us,  just  as  in  reciprocal  broth¬ 
erly  love  the  land  of  each  of  the  countries  we 
represent  belongs  to  you. 

I  wish  to  make  special  mention  of  our  indebted- 


BANQUET  OF  THE  Elf 

to  the  Pan  American  Union  for  the  admirable  or¬ 
ganization  evident  in  the  preparation  and  work  of 
this  Congress,  and  to  refer  in  sincere  gratitude  to 
the  courtesies,  attentions,  and  proofs  of  affection 
with  which  we  have  been  overwhelmed. 

And  now,  since  you  have  chosen  Habana  as  the 
seat  of  the  Ninth  American  Scientific  Congress, 
permit  me,  as  a  delegate  of  Cuba,  to  express  to  one 
and  all  our  full  understanding  of  the  honor  be¬ 
stowed  uf>on  us,  and  of  the  responsibility  which  we 
have  contracted  in  accepting  such  an  honor,  which 
it  is  my  privilege  to  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

The  circumstance  that  two  of  the  American 
Scientific  Congresses,  those  celebrated  in  the  City 
of  Washington,  have  coincided  with  special  anni¬ 
versaries  of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  that  on  both  occasions  the  p)cace  of  the 
world  should  be  undergoing  a  tremendous  up¬ 
heaval — a  second  coincidence — imposes  upon  us, 
just  as  it  imposed  upon  us  during  the  first  World 
W  ar,  an  urgent  obligation  as  men  of  science.  Even 
if  we  do  not  discuss  means  and  formulas  to  solve 
the  grave  political  problems  of  humanity,  we  should 
at  least  consider  the  organization  and  study  of  a  so¬ 
lution  when  we  are  confronted  with  the  horrible 


ness  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  failure  of  the  old  empirical  or  traditional  policies. 
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While  it  is  true  that  the  sciences,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  biological  sciences,  have  invaded  more  and 
more  new  fields  in  the  life  of  man,  yet  we  hear  at 
present  a  constant  clamor  which  demands  that 
man  himself  should  be  more  thoroughly  studied 
and  more  scientifically  directed,  and  our  attention 
is  called  by  illustrious  thinkers  to  the  wide  differ¬ 
ence  existing  between  our  knowledge  of  extra-hu¬ 
man  problems  and  those  which  affect  man  directly. 

Without  desire  to  show  an  undue  optimism,  I 
may  say  that  this  divergence  hinges  more  on  lack 
of  application  of  knowledge  than  on  lack  of  propser 
bowledge  itself.  But  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  this  lack  of  application  is  due  to  the  political 
passiveness  of  men  of  science,  who  are  the  deposi¬ 
taries  and  instruments  of  that  knowledge  which,  if 
it  were  applied,  would  contribute  much,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  today 
are  left  to  tradition,  chance,  or  audacity. 

In  general,  it  is  essential  and  urgent  that  the 
limits  between  science  per  se,  and  its  applica¬ 
tion,  be  better  defined.  It  is  likewise  essential  and 
urgent  to  amplify  as  much  as  pwssible  this  applica¬ 
tion,  making  use  of  acquired  knowledge  wherever 
it  may  be  necessary,  with  a  harmonious  coojjera- 
tion  between  the  man  of  science  and  the  man  of 
action,  and  with  due  regard  for  the  scientific  basis. 


without  permitting  that  basis  to  be  distorted  by  in¬ 
terests  or  beliefs  that  may  have  other,  no  matter 
how  worthy,  bases. 

In  the  field  of  economics  the  participation  of 
science  is  increasing  from  day  to  day,  and  its 
application  must  be  extended  in  equal  measure  to 
the  fields  of  politics  and  ethics.  Through  lack  of 
the  use  of  scientific  knowledge,  much  of  which  we 
already  possess,  these  fields  have  remained  at  the 
mercy  of  an  empiricism  which  has  been  incapable 
of  harmonizing  them  with  the  true  nature  of  man, 
notwithstanding  the  progress  made  toward  a  better 
acquaintance  with  that  nature,  and  the  greater 
and  more  definite  progress  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
jjccted  in  a  not  too  distant  future. 

In  contemplation  of  the  future,  and  keeping  in 
mind  the  grave  responsibility  which  is  Cuba’s  as 
the  seat  of  the  Ninth  American  Scientific  Congress, 
allow  me  to  suggest  to  the  Pan  American  Union, 
with  the  hop)e  that  this  recommendation  which  I 
consider  indispensable  be  accepted  and  carried  out 
by  the  corresponding  official  bodies,  the  creation 
of  an  office  similar  to  others  already  existing  in  the 
Union,  which  may  serve  as  a  point  of  contact  and 
of  necessary  continuity  between  the  Eighth  Con¬ 
gress,  which  we  are  about  to  close,  and  the  next 
one  at  Habana. 
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The  Government  of  Cuba  will  adopt  the  neces¬ 
sary  measures  with  a  view  to  offering  to  that  office 
all  the  coof>eration  within  its  power,  and  thus  will 
realize  two  fundamental  objectives — that  of  duly 
reciprocating  the  extraordinary  honor  bestowed 
u(>on  the  Republic  of  Cuba  by  this  illustrious  as¬ 
sembly,  and  of  guaranteeing  the  success  of  the 
organization  and  labors  of  the  Ninth  Congress. 

These  objectives,  and  the  profound  desire  of 
Cuba  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  science  and 
to  the  growing  spiritual  union  of  Pan  America, 
constitute,  my  dear  fellow  delegates,  the  high 
motive  which  prompts  the  Republic  of  Cuba  to 
accept  this  designation  as  the  seat  of  the  next 
American  Scientific  Congress,  to  which  I  hereby 
extend  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  a  most  sincere 
and  cordial  invitation. 

The  Hon.  Sumner  VV'elles,  President  of 
the  Congress,  delivered  the  closing  speech. 
His  brilliant  address  was  repeatedly  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  applause  of  the  delegates, 
who  thus  gave  evidence  of  their  accord 
with  his  declarations.  Mr.  Welles,  speak¬ 
ing  with  deep  feeling,  said: 

Your  Excellencies; 

Delegates  to  the  Eighth  America.n  Scientific 
Congress: 

I  feel  that  I  can,  without  hesitation,  express  the 
conviction  that  this  Congress  now  about  to  ad¬ 
journ  has  not  only  advanced  the  cause  of  science 
but  has  strengthened  the  entire  fabric  of  inter- 
American  relations. 

We  all  of  us  realize  that  modern  scientific 
thought  had  its  origin  in  the  magnificient  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Renaissance,  that  period  when  the 
mind  of  man  was  released  from  the  prison  confines 
of  the  Dark  Ages. 

During  those  earlier  dread  years,  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  former  civilizations  had  been  submerged 
as  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  passed 
over  the  nations  of  Europe  and  left  behind  them 
the  inevitable  aftermath  of  war:  piestilence,  famine, 
hatred,  and  rum. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  for  a  long  time  thereafter 
man  could  not  understand  the  world  around  him. 
The  spirit  of  free  inquiry  among  scholars,  and  the 
right  of  free  discussion  in  open  forum,  had  been 
banished,  and  in  their  place  there  had  arisen  a 
universal  fear  of  the  unknown.  Supierstition  and 
ignorance  had  replaced  knowledge  gained  from 
free  thought,  free  experimentation,  and  free 
observation. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  addressing  you,  the  leaders 


in  all  forms  of  scientific  development,  to  rccouti 
the  additions  to  knowledge  made  during  tlyl 
Renaissance,  but  it  is  not  amiss  to  emphasu' 
again  that  those  contributions  were  made  possibk 
by  the  free  exercise  of  the  human  mind  throue: 
its  unfettered  initiative  and  activity. 

You  scientists  have  been  free  to  seek  the  truti 
for  the  sake  of  that  truth.  You  have  been 
to  use  your  great  powers  without  hindraoct 
You  have  been  free  to  publish  the  results  of  yo® 
quiet  study  in  your  laboratories,  or  your  ofta 
hazardous  observations,  sometimes  at  the  far  endi 
of  the  earth,  without  fear  that  because  th« 
results  might  differ  from  accepted  concepts,  you, 
and  even  your  families,  would  be  subjected  to| 
the  control  and  the  oppression  of  the  state. 

The  suppression  in  some  parts  of  the  worli! 
today  of  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  and  the  a- 
deavor  to  control  the  thoughts  of  men,  is  there¬ 
fore  of  intimate  concern,  not  only  to  all  scientists 
but  likewise  to  all  persons  who  believe  that 
science  has  within  its  grasp  the  capacity  to 
remedy  in  great  part  the  ills  of  our  present 
civilization.  We  cannot  but  spseculatc  whether, 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  free  inquiry 
no  longer  possible,  there  will  not  be,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  things  of  the  mind  and  the  spir 
are  concerned,  a  return  to  the  Dark  Ages.  Whi: 
hofse  is  there  for  future  generations  in  countrio 
where  the  state  by  fiat  has  declared  that  all  per¬ 
sons  must  believe  glaring  distortions  of  the  truth: 
where  evil  is  declared  to  be  good;  where  fak- 
hood  is  paraded  as  the  truth;  and  where  aggTes-| 
sion,  pure  and  simple,  is  represented  as  self- 
defense? 


\V( 


Many  of  you  have  already  remarked  upon  the 
striking  parallel  of  the  present  Congress  to  tht 
same  Congress  held  in  this  same  city  in  1915. 
On  that  occasion  we  were  celebrating  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  just  as  today  we  are  celebratini 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that 
great  organization.  At  that  time  the  world  was 
plunged  in  a  great  war.  Today,  the  world  is 
torn  with  an  even  greater  strife.  We  all  of  us 
know  that  our  civilization  emerged  weakened 
from  that  war  of  25  years  ago.  We  need  hardly 
Ccdl  in  evidence  the  complete  denial  of  civil 
liberties  and  the  subordination  of  individual 
initiative  to  the  dictation  of  the  state  which  are 
the  characteristics  of  some  countries  of  today. 
It  may  be  that  the  present  war  will  bring  about 
in  Europe  changes  which  will  even  more  radically 
assail  the  fundamentals  of  our  civilization. 

We  of  the  Western  World  owe  much  to  the  Old 
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World.  We  owe  the  discovery  of  our  hemisphere 
to  the  intrepid  mariners  who,  confident  in  the 
calculations  of  philosophers  and  scientists,  set  out 
for  distant  lands,  believing  confidently  that  the 
earth  was  round.  And  during  following  centuries, 
when  our  forefathers  were  busy  exploring  this 
hemisphere,  were  clearing  its  forests  and  were 
breaking  its  virgin  soil,  we  received  from  the  Old 
World  a  continuous  stream  of  new  ideas  and  of 
ideals  in  political  theory,  in  philosophy,  in  litera¬ 
ture,  in  art  and  in  science.  We  drew  deeply  upon 
the  thought,  the  discoveries,  and  the  achievements 
of  the  Old  World  for  the  forging  of  a  richer  and  a 
freer  way  of  living  in  the  New. 

Upon  us  now  devolves  the  duty  to  hold  western 
ddlization  in  trust  until  a  real  peace  shall  have 
been  restored.  But  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  that 
civilization,  we  must  exercise  our  knowledge  and 
our  creative  capacity  to  enrich  the  products  of  our 
own  and  of  others’  thought  and  efforts.  This 
Congress  has  held  its  sessions  in  the  best  tradition  of 
western  civilization.  We  have  met  here  as  scien¬ 
tists,  friends,  and  neighbors.  We  have  discussed 
around  the  common  conference  table  develop¬ 
ments  in  scientific  thought.  We  have  exchanged 
ideas  and  information  for  the  purpose  of  making 
known,  each  to  all,  our  individual  achievements. 
Here  there  has  been  no  thought  by  the  delegates 
of  one  country  of  withholding  scientific  knowledge 
in  order  to  gain  advantage  over  others.  On  the 
cwitrary,  there  hats  been  the  fullest  exchange  of 
concepts  and  of  knowledge  in  order  that  not  only 
we  ourselves,  but  the  whole  of  mankind,  may 
thereby  enjoy  the  fullest  benefits. 

We  can  rightly,  then,  regard  this  Congress,  not 
as  an  isolated  event,  but  rather  as  a  chapter  in  a 
emtinuing  and  coopserative  process  of  education. 
Its  achievements  will  not  be  confined  to  repsorts 
which  will  be  consigned  to  and  be  kept  upson 
library  shelves.  They  will  bear  fruit  in  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  men  of  letters  and  science  in  the 
•New  World  search  for  truth  and  its  utilization  in 
ways  which  set  men  free. 

I  During  the  days  when  our  forefathers  were 
^  struggling  to  establish  and  maintain  the  various 
iroups  to  which  they  belonged  as  free  sovereign 
states,  Sim6n  Bolivar  had  a  vision  of  an  association 
of  .\nicrican  nations  based  upon  picace  and  toler¬ 
ance  and  understanding.  Through  the  steady  and 
patient  efforts  of  several  generations,  the  dream 
of  the  Great  Liberator  has  become  a  fact.  We 
are  this  year  celebrating  the  oldest  and  most 
successful  association  of  nations.  We  have  a  com- 
oiunity  of  interests.  We  have  attained  a  solidarity 
(f  intent  to  promote  and  to  protect  these  interests. 


We  are,  therefore,  in  a  far  better  position  to  face 
the  difficult  days  that  confront  us  than  were  any 
of  us  twenty-five  years  ago.  Today  not  only  are 
we  able  to  safeguard  our  rights  and  to  obtain 
respiect  for  our  position  as  neutral  nations  desiring 
to  live  at  pieace  with  each  other  and  with  the 
world,  but  the  entire  world  knows  of  our  capacity 
and  of  our  intention  to  defend  our  New  World 
and  our  institutions. 

However,  a  community  of  interests  among 
governments  alone  is  not  enough.  The  pieople  of 
each  country  must  recognize  the  value  of  the 
strength  that  comes  from  working  together  and 
with  the  peoples  of  other  countries  toward  a  com¬ 
mon  goal  of  mutual  benefit.  In  this  the  scientists 
of  this  hemisphere  have  been  doing  their  part  by 
their  common  and  collective  devotion  to  truth, 
and  by  conferences  of  this  character  in  which  the 
results  of  study  and  research  are  made  freely 
available  to  all. 

We  have  thus  achieved — even  if  we  have  not 
pjerfected- — a  regional  international  organization. 
The  continued  growth  of  this  organization  calls 
for  a  continued  identity  of  policies  and  of  objec¬ 
tives  on  the  part  of  all  of  our  sovereign  nations. 
Any  breach  in  our  unity  in  these  anarchic  days 
can  but  result  in  a  weakening  of  our  individual 
and  our  combined  material  and  moral  force. 

I  believe — as  firmlv  as  I  believe  that  the  sun  will 
rise  once  more  tomorrow — that  the  present 
menace  to  civilization  will  oass  and  that  the  day 
will  come  when  the  now  destructive  forces  of  evil 
which  men  themselves  have  created  will  be  van¬ 
quished.  I  believe  that  mankind  will  again  be 
afforded  opportunity  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
better  world — a  world  in  which  freedom  from  fear 
will  be  established  for  all  mankind,  and  the  right 
of  every  pjerson  to  worship  God,  to  think,  to  sp>eak, 
to  know  the  truth  and  to  search  for  the  truth  will 
be  made  sure. 

That  day  may  not  come  in  our  time,  but  it  will 
come.  Then  will  be  presented  to  the  scientists  of 
the  world— to  you  and  to  your  colleagues — the 
greatest  opportunity  that  will  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  many  centuries.  For  you  have  the 
capacity  and  you  have  the  training  to  see  ob¬ 
jectively.  For  these  reasons  you  can,  and  you 
must,  shoulder  the  great  responsibility  of  making 
your  knowledge  and  your  initiative  gain  practical 
application  in  the  world  of  the  future. 

You  can,  and  you  must,  pjersuade  men  of  good 
will  everywhere  that  the  leaders  of  governments 
must  be  compelled  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  and,  learning  by  the  tragic  expierience  of  the 
past  two  decades,  to  plan  a  new  world  order 
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based  upon  justice  and  fcur  dealing  in  which  all 
may  share.  Only  by  that  process  can  the  world 
be  made  to  achieve  a  real  and  a  lasting  peace. 

One  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  times,  a  man  who 
had  a  great  vision  of  an  ordered  world  and  who 
laid  down  his  life  in  an  effort  toward  realization 
of  that  vision,  said  shortly  before  his  death: 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  the  least 
anxiety  about  the  triumph  of  the  principles  I 
have  stood  for.  I  have  seen  fools  resist  Pro¬ 
vidence  before  and  I  have  seen  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  as  will  come  upon  these  again — utter 
destruction  and  contempt. 

Continuing,  and  in  his  final  sentence,  this  man, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  expressed  the  view  that  the 
efforts  of  men  who,  like  you,  stand  for  a  better 
world  order,  “shall  prevail,  is  as  sure  as  that  God 
reigns”.  I  am  as  confident  as  was  he  that  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  such  men,  men  such  as  was  he,  men  such 
as  are  you,  for  a  better  world  order,  will  prevail. 

In  wishing  you  Godspeed  and  happiness,  may  I 
ask  that  you  please  accept  the  thanks  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  for  your  having  con¬ 
tributed  so  splendidly  to  making  this  Congress  a 
landmark  in  the  progress  of  scientific  collaboration 
in  the  .Americas. 

I  hereby  declare  the  Eighth  .American  Scientific 
Congress  formally  adjourned. 

During  the  business  sessions  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  wives  of  delegates  were  offered  a 
series  of  entertainments  arranged  by  the 
Ladies’  Committee  of  the  Congress,  effi¬ 
ciently  headed  by  Mrs.  Laurence  Duggan. 
On  the  afternoon  of  May  14  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  White  House  by  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  Numerous  sightseeing  trips 
about  the  city  and  its  environs  were 
organized  and  visits  of  inspection  to  various 
Government  departments  were  arranged 
for  those  interested  in  seeing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  work. 

Two  garden  parties  for  the  delegates 
were  given,  one  at  Woodley,  the  spacious 
home  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
and  Mrs.  Adolf  A.  Berle,  jr.,  and  the  other 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  the  stately  residence 
of  the  Hon.  Robert  Woods  Bliss,  former 
Ambassador  to  Argentina,  and  Mrs.  Bliss, 
w'hose  gardens  are  among  the  loveliest  to 
be  found  anywhere.  A  trip  to  Mount 


V’ernon  was  arranged,  and  on  Sunda\ 
May  12,  delegates  and  their  families  wer. 
by  motor  to  visit  the  famous  caverns  c 
Luray,  Virginia,  where  they  were  enter 
tained  at  luncheon. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  May  1', 
following  the  close  of  the  Congress,  a  largt 
number  of  the  delegates  and  their  families 
left  Washington  by  steamer  for  a  trij 
down  the  Potomac  River  to  Williamsburj. 
Virginia.  They  disembarked  early  in  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  May  19,  at  01c 
Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  and  after  break¬ 
fasting  there,  left  by  motor  for  a  visit  to 
historic  Yorktown,  scene  of  Cornwallis' 
surrender  to  George  Washington;  to 
Jamestown,  earliest  of  the  English  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States;  and  to  Williams¬ 
burg,  which  during  recent  years  has  been 
so  meticulously  and  charmingly  restored 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  until  it  appean 
again  as  it  did  in  the  days  when  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  In  the 
afternoon  the  delegates  were  entertained 
at  a  reception  and  tea  at  the  College  o: 
William  and  Mary,  after  which  they 
departed  for  Old  Point  Comfort  to  take 
the  steamer  back  to  Washington. 

On  Monday,  May  20,  the  delegates  went 
by  special  train  Irom  v  v  ashington  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  they  were  received  at  Ind^ 
pendence  Hall  and  then  were  luncheon 
guests  of  the  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety,  w’hich  later  in  the  day  provided  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  visit  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Franklin  Institute, 
and  the  Museum  ot  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  contains  many  rare  ob¬ 
jects  of  Latin  American  interest. 

Tuesday,  May  21,  was  designated  Eighth 
American  Scientific  Congress  Day  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  and  the  delegates 
were  guests  of  the  Fair  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  day.  Upon  their  arrival  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  they  w'ere  warmly  greeted  by  Grover 
Whalen  and  Julius  Holmes,  President  and 
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Vice  President,  respectively,  of  the  Fair. 
They  were  taken  on  a  general  tour  of  the 
*  grounds  and  then  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  at  Hospitality  House.  After 
luncheon  the  delegates  divided  into  six 
^ 'r  groups  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  var- 
ious  scientific  exhibits  in  which  each  was 
particularly  interested.  Returning  to  the 
^  Court  of  Peace,  they  witnessed  a  military 
review  held  in  their  honor.  In  the  after- 
noon  the  Pan  American  Society  of  New 
O't  York  entertained  at  a  reception  in  the 
Petroleum  Building  and  in  the  evening  the 
^  delegates  were  guests  of  the  Fair  at  dinner 
^  in  Perylon  Hall.  The  day  ended  with  a 
to  magnificent  display  of  fireworks  and  a  per- 
ttlo-  formance  of  American  Jubilee. 
t®"  The  progress,  achievements,  and  new  dis- 
coveries  of  the  last  five  years  in  the  world  of 
*”0  science  were  successfully  summarized  dur- 
ing  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  and 
tlto  the  sessions  as  a  whole  were  particularly 
tl*  productive  in  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
n®*  tending  toward  a  scientific  solution  of 
'  ®  many  of  the  problems  now  confronting 
hw  various  regions  of  the  American  continent. 
Among  the  resolutions  reflecting  the  wide¬ 
spread  desire  for  continental  solidarity  were 
one  approved  by  the  Section  on  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  Public  Law  and  Jurispru¬ 
dence,  creating  the  Inter-American  Bar 
•Association,  and  another  adopted  by  the 
Section  on  Agriculture  and  Conservation 
recommending  the  organization  of  an 
inter-American  agricultural  society. 

.A  number  of  other  resolutions  w’ere 
adopted  pertaining  to  current  and  highly 


important  problems,  such  as  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  available  natural  resources  of 
the  .American  nations,  coordinated  studies 
of  soil  erosion  and  tropical  agriculture,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  production  of  certain 
vital  products  which,  like  rubber,  are  still 
practically  unexploited  in  this  continent. 
These  resolutions  proposed  the  creation  of 
a  series  of  committees  to  take  charge  of  the 
anticipated  activities,  and  on  June  5,  1940, 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  approved  the  procedure  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  for  their  establishment,  as  noted  on 
page  536  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

It  may  be  said  in  all  truth  that  the  broad 
spirit  of  understanding  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  Congress,  the  air  of  sincere 
cordiality  and  sympathy  in  which  its  ac¬ 
tivities  were  carried  on,  the  friendships 
established  between  eminent  men  and 
women  of  this  continent  who  are  dedi¬ 
cating  their  lives  to  study  and  to  scientific 
advancement,  the  scope  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  discussions,  and  the  broad  scholar- 
liness  manifested  in  the  many  papers 
presented,  have  beyond  doubt  given  abun¬ 
dant  new  strength  and  firmness  to  the 
bases  on  which  rests  the  solidarity  of  the 
American  nations.  A  single  thought  domi¬ 
nated  all  the  sessions  of  the  Congress — 
the  thought  that  science  recognizes  no 
frontiers,  that  its  only  duty  is  to  serve 
humanity,  and  that  it  can  flourish  only  in 
an  atmosphere  of  peace,  of  tolerance,  of 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  man,  of  love  for 
one’s  neighbor,  and  of  profound  devotion 
to  truth,  law,  and  justice. 


Latin  American  Foreign  Trade 

In  igSy*  >938>  and  Part  of  1939 

JULIAN  G.  ZIER 

ChieJ,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


The  following  is  a  statistical  account  of 
the  value  of  the  purchases  and  sales  of 
the  20  Latin  American  Republics  during 
the  years  1937,  1938,  and  1939  (in  part), 
the  latest  period  for  which  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  complete  totals  of  such  foreign 
trade  and  to  convert  all  of  the  monetary 
units  of  the  Renublics  into  a  common 
denomination  for  comnarison. 

This  conversion  into  United  States  cur¬ 
rency  was  made  by  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
system  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  monetary’  units  have  more  than  one 
fluctuating  rate  of  exchange  in  foreign 
markets.  The  situation  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  further  complicated  by 
the  use,  in  certain  countries,  of  barter 
agreements.  In  consideration  of  these 
facts  the  accompanying  tables  are  pub¬ 
lished  with  such  reservations  as  the  process 
of  compilation  necessitated. 

The  trade  for  1937  and  1938  is  shown 
as  distributed  among  the  six  leading  com¬ 
mercial  countries  of  the  world,  i.  e.,  the 
L^nited  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Italv.  and  Japan,  Figures 
for  1939  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Latin 
.\merican  countries  (in  so  far  as  data  are 
available)  and  its  percentage  distribution 
will  be  found  on  pages  534  and  535. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  20  Latin 
American  Republics  for  1938,  compiled 
from  Latin  .American  official  sources  and 
converted  into  United  States  dollars, 
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reached  a  value  of  $3,171,638,000,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $853,726,000,  or  21.2  percent,  as 
compared  with  the  value  in  1937  ($4,025,- 
364,000).  Latin  American  imports  in 
1938  amounted  to  $1,414,083,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,629,832,000  in  1937,  a  lossol 
$21 5,749,000,  or  1 3.2  percent.  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  exports  in  1938  declined  by  $637,977,- 
000,  or  26.6  percent,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  value  in  1937,  the  figures  for 
the  two  years  being  $1,757,555,000  and 
$2,395,532,000,  respectively. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  20  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  for  the  latest  7-year  period 
for  which  totals  are  available  (1932  to 
1938,  inclusive),  together  with  figures  for 
the  earliest  4  years  for  which  a  compara¬ 
tive  compilation  was  realized  (1910  to 
1913,  inclusive),  was  as  follows: 

All  Latin  America — 1910  to  1913  and  1932  U 
1938 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e..  000  omitted] 


Year  , 

Imports  1 

Evixirt?  j 

Total  trade 

1910 . 

1,058,  660 

1,286,201 

2 

344,  861 

1911 . 1 

1,  159,  491 

1,283,233  , 

2, 

442, 724 1 

1912 . 

1,  242,  513 

1,573,533  1 

2, 

816,046 

1913 . 

1,  321,861 

1,552,751  i 

2, 

874,  612 

1932 . 

610,448  1 

1,030,393  1 

1, 

640,  841 

1933 . 

794, 121 

1,  178,337 

L 

972,  458 

1934 . 

^  1,043,673 

1,632,368 

1  2, 

676,  041 

1935 . 

1,  117,  487 

1,722,  596 

2, 

840,  083 

1936 . 

1,248,230 

1,908,  076 

3, 

156,306 

1937 . 

1  1,629,832 

2,  395,  532 

*  4; 

025,  364 

1938 . 

1,  414,  083 

1,757,  555 

i  3, 

171,638 

LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE 
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Distribution  of  Trade  indicated  is  given  in  the  tables  below. 

The  percentage  distribution  of  the  total  Imports 

imports  and  exports  of  the  20  Latin  Ameri-  The  percentage  distribution  of  the  total 
can  Republics  among  the  six  leading  com-  imports  of  the  20  Latin  American  Repub- 

mercial  countries  for  the  calendar  years  lies  was: 


Year 

From  the 
United 
States 

From  the 
United 
Kingdom 

From 

Germany 

From 

France 

From 

Italy 

From 

Japan 

mo . 

23.  5 

26.0 

15.6 

8.4 

4.9 

0.  1 

1911 . 

23.8 

25.7 

16.7 

8.  3 

4.6 

0. 1 

1912 . 

24.  5 

24.8 

16.7 

8.  3 

5.  1 

0.  1 

1913 . 

25.0 

24.4 

16.6 

8.  3 

5.0 

0.  1 

1932 . 

32.3 

16.3 

9.4 

4.9 

5.4 

1.  1 

1933 . 

29.2 

18.  1 

11.  5 

4.9 

1.8 

1934 . 

30.  1 

17.3 

9.9 

4.6 

. 

2.8 

1935 . 

31.7 

14.7 

13.0 

3.7 

2.  6 

3.7 

9936 . 

31.5 

14.3 

15.4 

3.  3 

2.  1 

3.0 

1937 . 

34.0 

13.2 

15.4 

3.0 

2.  4 

2.8 

1938 . 

34.6 

11.8 

16.5 

3.4 

3.0 

2.7 

Exports  exports  of  the  20  Latin  .American  Repub- 

The  percentage  distribution  of  the  total  lies  was: 


!to  the  United 

^  States 

1  1 

To  the  United, 
Kingdom  | 

To  Germany  j 

To  France 

To  Italy 

To  Japan 

1910. . .  . 

1 

20.9  1 

'  ■  1 

11.1 

1 

8.4 

1.2 

0.  1 

1911. .  .  . 

21.0  ! 

12.9 

9.2 

1.7 

0.  1 

19.8 

11.9 

7.9  1 

1.  8 

0.  1 

litM 

21.2 

12.4 

8.0  1 

2.0 

0.  1 

1932 . . . 

.  32.1  ! 

19.4  ; 

7.2  i 

6.7 

3. 1 

0.  1 

1933 . . . 

.  29. 4 

22.  1 

6.9 

6.2 

0.3 

1934. .  . 

.  29. 4 

20.2 

!  7.9  1 

5.0 

0.4 

1935 . .  . 

.  32. 8 

18.  6 

8. 0  : 

4.7 

2.2 

0.8 

1936. . . 

.  32. 8 

19.  2 

!  8.0 

5.0 

;  1.8 

1.  9 

1937 . . . 

.  31.0 

17.7 

!  8.7 

4.0 

1  3.  1 

1.6 

1938. . . 

.  31.3 

16.  1 

10.  3 

4.0 

i  1. 5 

1.3 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  commercial  nations,  by  values  as  well  as 
import  and  export  trade  of  the  20  Latin  percentage  participation,  for  the  years 
American  Republics  with  the  six  leading  1937  and  1938: 
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Distribution  of  foreign  trade — 6  principal  commercial  countries 
(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Imports  from — 

Percent  of  total 

Exports  to —  Percent  of  tottl 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1 

1937  1938  1937 

1938 

Total . 

1,  629,  832 

1,414,  083 

100.0 

100.0 

2,395,532  1,757,555  100.0 

100.0 

United  States . 

554,  067 

489,211 

34.0 

34.6 

742,723  550,813  i  31.0 

31.3 

United  Kingdom . 

215,  289 

167,  390 

13.2 

11.  8 

423,276  283,220  17.7 

16.1 

Germany . 

251,758 

234, 022 

15.4 

16.5 

207,303  1  181,794  '  8.7 

10.5 

France . 

48,  678 

47,  591 

3.0 

3.4 

96,732  '  70,120  '  4.0 

4.0 

Italy . 

38,  409 

42,  779 

2.  4 

3.0 

73,  498  1  26,  992  '  3.  1 

1.5 

Japan . 

46,  361 

37,  999 

2.8 

2.7 

38,414  23,463  ,  1.6 

1.3 

Latin  Republics  in  North  America 


I'he  total  foreign  trade  of  the  10  Latin 
Republics  in  North  America'  in  1938 
reached  a  value  of  $716,904,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $929,021,000  in  1937,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $212,117,000,  or  22.8  percent. 
Total  imports  credited  to  these  10  Repub¬ 
lics  in  1938’amounted  to  $309,202,000,  as 


t  .Mexico,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  'Honduras, 
.Vicara^ua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Haiti. 


compared  with  $400,547,000  in  1937,  a 
loss  of  $91,345,000,  or  22.8  percent.  Tht 
total  exports  of  these  Republics  wen 
valued  at  $407,702,000,  as  compared  with 
$528,474,000  in  1937,  a  decrease 
$120,772,000,  or  22.9  percent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shares  of 
the  six  leading  commercial  countries  in  tht 
imports  and  exports  of  the  Latin  Republics 
in  North  America  for  1937  and  1938  bv 
values  and  percentage  participation; 


the 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — 6  principal  commercial  countries 
(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e..  000  omitted] 


Country 

Imports  from— 

Percent  of  total 

Exports  to — 

Percent  of  total  j 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

Total . 

400,547 

309,202 

100.0 

100.0 

528,474 

407,702 

100.0 

100.0 

United  States . 

244,043 

187,280 

60.9 

60.6 

338,191 

277,018 

64.0 

67.9 

United  Kingdom . 

22,397 

15,143 

5.6 

4.9 

56,984 

46,999 

10.8 

11.5 

Germany . 

50,298 

40,975 

12.6 

13.3 

35,880 

24,200 

6.8 

5.9 

France . 

10,563 

9,160 

2.6 

3.0 

13,879 

8,714 

2.6 

2.1 

Italy . 

3,376 

4,650 

0.8 

1.5 

2,893 

1,499 

0.5 

0.4 

Japan . 

11,695 

7,741 

2.9 

2.5 

3,836 

1,472 

0.7 

0.4 

South  American  Republics 

The  aggregate  trade  of  the  10  South 
-American  Republics  '  in  1938  reached  a 

'  .Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  aud  Venezuela. 


value  of  $2,454,734,000,  as  compared 
with  $3,096,343,000  in  1937,  a  loss  of 
$641,609,000,  or  20.7  percent.  Total 
imports  decreased  by  $124,404,000,  or 
10.1  percent.  Total  exports  declined  by 


LATIN  AMERICAN 

$517,205,000,  or  27.7  percent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  share  of 
the  six  leading  commercial  countries  in 
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the  imports  and  exports  of  the  South 
American  Republics  for  1937  and  1938, 
by  values  and  percentage  participation: 
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[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


1 

Imports  from— 

Percent  of  total  1 

Exports  to— 

Percent  of  total 

Country 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937  1 

1938 

i 

1 

1 

Total . 1 

1,229,285  i 

1,104,881  ! 

1 

100.0  i 

1 

100.0  1 

1,867,058 

1,349,853  ; 

100.0  ' 

100.0 

United  States . 

i  310, 024 

301,931 

25.2 

27.3 

404,  532 

273,795  1 

21.7  1 

20.  3 

United  Kingdom . 

1  192, 892 

152,247  1 

15.7 

13.8 

366,  292 

236,221 

19.6  j 

17.5 

Germany . 

j  201,460 

1  193,047 

16.  4 

17.5 

171,423 

157,  594 

9.2 

11.7 

France . 

1  38,115 

38,  431 

3. 1 

3.5 

82,853 

61,406 

4.4 

I  4.5 

Italy . 

35,  033 

38,129 

1  2.8 

3.5 

70,  605 

25,  493 

3.8 

;  1.9 

Japan . 

i  34, 666 

1 

1  30, 528 

2.8 

2.8 

34,  578 

i 

21,991 

1.9 

1.6 

ith 

of 


The  following  two  tables  show  the  trade  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  present  a  detailed 


d 

the 

lies 

by 


of  the  Latin  American  Republics  in  1937 
and  1938.  Table  No.  I  gives  the  total 
imports,  total  exports,  and  aggregate  for¬ 
eign  trade  of  each  of  the  Republics,  to- 
eether  with  the  change  in  value  in  1938. 
Totals  are  shown  for  the  countries  of  the 


study  of  the  commerce  of  all  the  Latin 
American  countries  for  1939.  However, 
on  pages  534  and  535,  the  percentage 
participation  of  the  six  leading  commercial 
countries  in  the  total  imports  and  total 
exports  of  these  Republics  is  given  for  that 


OUl 


northern  group  and  the  South  American 
countries  in  addition  to  grand  totals.  Ta¬ 
ble  No.  II  shows  the  percentage  share  of 
the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  individual  countries 
for  1937  and  1938. 


part  of  the  year  for  which  data  are  availa¬ 
ble.  Certain  of  these  data  were  obtained 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Latin 
American  Section  of  the  Division  of  Re¬ 
gional  Information,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 


00.0 


67.9 

11.5 

5.9 

2.1 

0.4 

0.4 


red 

of 

Dtal 


or 


'I'abi.e  II. — Percentage  Shares  of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Itai.y,  and  Japan,  in  the 

Foreign  Trade  of  the  Individual  Countries  of  Latin  .America 
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Percentage  shares  of  the  six  leading  commercial  countries  in  the  total  purchases  ana  sales  of  the  Z 
Latin  American  Republics  in  1939 

(VaUios  in  thousands  of  United  States  <lollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Im|H>rts 

Exj>orts 

Country 

Im|)orts 

Exports 

Argentina  (calendar  year) — 

Guba  (calendar  year) — total . . 

105,862 

147,676 

total . 

337,  679 

424,  746 

Percent 

Percent 

Perctnt 

Percent  i 

United  .States . 

75.3 

74.0 

United  Kingdom . 

19.  9 

32. 9 : 

United  Kingdom . 

12.2 

2.9 

17.2 

9.2 

11.9 

5.  7  1 

!•  ranee . 

1.2 

2.1 

Germany . 

Germany  * . 

1.0 

3.: 

France . 

5.  6 

4.7 

Italy . 

0.3 

0.5 

Italy . 

Japan . 

iktlivia  (calendar  year)  ' — 
total . 

2.7 

0.8 

24.  237 

2.  1 
0.7 

42.  851 

Japan . 

Dominican  Republic  (calen¬ 
dar  year) — total . 

0.0 

(‘) 

0.5 

18,64; 

Brazil  (calendar  year) — total .  . 

261,012 

305,  395 

United  States . 

Percent  \ 
33.5  ' 

Percent  1 
36.  2  1 

Germany . 

19.2 

12.  0 

United  Kingdom . 

9.3  1 

9.6  1 

France . 

2.8  i 

6.  3  1 

Italy . 

1.8  - 

2.  4  ! 

Japan . 

1.5 

5.  5 

Chile  (calendar  year)-'-total . . 

82,  160 

134,280 

United  States . 

Percent 

31.  1 

Percent 

30.5 

Germany . 

22.7 

!  8.  4  ' 

United  Kingdom . 

8.  3 

i  12.3 

Italy . 

3.9 

3.7 

Japan . ' 

3.7 

1.  8 

France . 

2.  3 

4.7 

Colombia  (calendar  year)  * — 
total . 

104,  830 

1  101,  169 

Percent 

Percent 

United  .States . 

•  52. 3 

60.9 

Ciermany . 

1  14. 8 

10.0 

United  Kingdom . 

'  10.  1 

1.  3 

France . 

3.  3 

3.  3 

Italy . 

2.2 

1.  5 

Japan . 

0.2 

(») 

Costa  Rica  (calendar  year) — 

total . 

16,885 

9,  086 

United  .States . 

Percent 

58.  8 

Percent 

45.  6 

( jermany . 

17.7 

2.5.  1 

Japan . 

5.  1 

(♦) 

United  Kingdom . 

4.  0 

16.  9 

I'rance . 

(*) 

(*) 

Italy . 

,  (^) 

<3) 

1 

Percent 

United  Kingdom . 

31.: 

United  States . 

(‘)  i 

27.1 

France . 

11.9 

Germany . 

(‘)  ' 

2.1 

Japan . 

(')  1 

0.4 

It^y . 

(’) 

Ecuador  (calendar  year) — 

i 

total . 

:  10,173 

11,341 

Percent 

Perent 

United  States . 

48.7 

49.1 

Germany . 

18.1 

!  6.8 

United  Kingdom . 

5.5 

1  3.' 

Japan . 

5.2 

1  3.9 

France .  5.0  '  6.: 

Italy .  3.0  :  22 


Guatemala  (calendar  year)** —  |  ' 

total . I  15,296  j  16,98: 


Percent 

Percent 

United  States . 

51.2 

65.8 

Germany . 

29.6 

16.; 

United  Kingdom . 

5.7 

0.; 

France . 

1.3 

0.. 

Italy . 

1.2 

o: 

Japan . 

0.2 

0.5 

Haiti  (fiscal  year  ended  Sept. 

30) — total . 

8,181 

l,1fl 

Percent 

Percent 

United  States . 

62.3 

34. 

United  Kingdom . 

11.1 

18. 

Germany . 

5.7 

3.: 

France . 

5.1 

21.' i 

Japan . 

2.4 

0.: 

Italy . 

0.9 

0. 

*  Country  scRroual  ions  unavailabip. 

t  Totals  represent  whole  year;  country  sepre^ations  are  for  10  months. 
>  I>ess  than  one-li'nlh  of  1  iK-rcent. 

*  Unavailable. 

*  Ineluiles  .tiisiria. 

*  Totals  ri’iiresont  w  hole  year;  country  seprepations  are  for  0  months. 
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Percentage  shares  of  the  six  leading  commercial  countries  in  the  total  purchases  and  sales  of  the  20 
Latin  American  Republics  in  1939 — Continued 


[Values  in  thousands  of  United  States  dollars,  i.  c.,  000  omitted] 


Country  ' 

Imixjrts 

Exports 

Country 

Imports 

Export 

Honduras  (fiscal  year  ended 
June  30) — total . 


United  States.  .  .  . 

Germany . 

Japan . 

United  Kingdom. 

France . 

Italy . 


.Mexico  (Jan.  to  Aug.,  inclu¬ 
sive) — total . 


United  States.  .  . 

Germany . 

France . 

United  Kingdom 

Italy . 

Japan . 


.Vicaragua  (calendar  year)  ’’ — 
total . 


United  .States .  .  .  . 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom . 

France . 

lapan . 

Italy . 


Panama  (calendar  year)- 
total . 


United  States.  .  .  . 

Japan . 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom . 


1 1  Paraguay  (calendar  year)  ■- 
9,867  ,1  total . 


PtTcmt 

90.7 

1.9 

(0 

1.8 

(‘) 

(‘) 


Percent 

72.0 

7.3 
1.9 
7.0 

1.3 
0.7 


Peru  (calendar  year) — total . .  , 


United  States.  .  .  . 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom . 

France . 

Japan . 

Italy . 


1 1  El  Salvador  (Jan.  to  June,  in- 
j  elusive) — total . 


United  States.  .  .  , 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom. 

Italy . 

France . 

Japan . 


7,731  8,075 

48,088  !  71,707 

Percent  Percent 
41.1  30.4 

14.7  6.0 

8.4  19.6 

3.5  5.6 

3.1  I  2.4 

2.0  0.7 


Percent 

*60.9 

*9.0 

*0.2 

*1.1 

*0.5 

.(3) 


Percent  | 
68.4  ‘ 
12.2 
5.2  ' 
2.6  ! 
0.9 
0.5  I 


Percent 

77.5 

10.9 

1.3 

2.0 

0.5 

0.1 


Percent 

85.8 

0) 

4.0 

1.3 


Uruguay  (calendar  year)- 
total . 


United  Kingdom. 

Germany . 

Italy . 

United  States.  .  . 

Japan . 

France . 


''  V'enezuela  (calendar  year) 


7,26' 

Tfrtl 

34, 

18. 

3.: 

21.' 

0.'. 

0. 


'  ITovisioiial  figun's. 

'  Exclusive  of  reex|K)rls. 

'  Calendar  year. 

‘•‘•Tooriler”  shipments  are  included  in  this  tigure  hut  are  not  included  in  the  porcentage  shares  for  the  (i  leading  countries. 


Pan  American  Union  Notes 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  held  a  regular  meeting  on  June  15, 
1940,  at  which  the  following  matters  were 
discussed: 


Pan  American  Resources  Commission 


To  carry  out  a  resolution  of  the  Eighth 
American  Scientific  Congress,  which  rec¬ 
ommended  the  appointment  of  an  Inter- 
American  Cbnscrv'ation  Commission  coop¬ 
erating  with  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
representing  all  the  Americas,  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  approved  the  following 
report: 


Resolution  No.  I  of  the  Section  on  Agriculture 
and  C:onservation,  as  approved  by  the  Eighth 
American  Scientific  Congress,  reads  as  follows: 
Whereas: 

Needless  waste  and  destruction  of  necessary 
natural  resources  everywhere  threatens  or  will 


threaten,  sooner  or  later,  the  welfare  and  securiK 
of  jjeoples; 

Throughout  human  history  the  exhaustion  c: 
these  resources  and  the  need  for  a  new  supply  ha« 
been  among  the  greatest  causes  of  war; 

The  welfare  of  every  nation  requires  natural  re¬ 
sources  which  it  lacks,  and  fair  access  to  such  re¬ 
sources  from  other  nations  is  an  indispensable  cod- 
dition  of  national  welfare  and  permanent  peace; 

Conservation  of  natural  resources  and  fair  accK- 
to  needed  raw  materials  are  steps  toward  the  corr- 
mon  good  to  which  all  nations  must  in  principk 
agree; 

International  cooperation  to  inventory,  consen- 
and  wisely  utilize  natural  resources  to  the  mutui 
advantage  of  all  nations  might  well  remove  ok 
of  the  most  dangerous  obstacles  to  all  nations  tO; 
just  and  permanent  world  jjcace;  and 

An  Inter-American  Conservation  ( iominissio: 
representing  all  the  American  nations  would  be  c 
great  and  lasting  value  to  the  Americas,  an: 
through  them,  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  b' 
advancing  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  r(-source' 
of  the  earth,  by  promoting  mutual  access  to  necf;- 
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sarv  natural  resources,  and  by  bringing  nearer  the 
pfrmanent  removal  of  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of 
war, 

The  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress 
Resolves; 

To  recommend  to  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics  the  appointment  of  an  Inter- 
American  Conservation  Commission  coopterating 
with  the  Pan  American  Union  and  representing 
all  the  Americas. 

That  this  Commission  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  preparing  an  inventory  of  world  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  of  formulating  a  general  ptolicy  and 
specific  program  of  action  to  promote  the  mutual 
conservation  and  prudent  utilization  of  natural 
resources  for  the  welfare  of  all  nations,  in  the 
interest  of  permanent  peace. 


Procedure 

To  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  resolution,  the 
Committee  submits  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  consideration  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union; 

1.  That  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  recommend  that  each  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  21  American  Republics  appmint  one 
representative  on  a  Commission  to  be  known  as 
the  Pan  American  Resources  Commission. 

2.  That  the  Commission  so  appointed  elect  one 
of  its  members  as  Chairman. 

3.  That  the  Commission  be  considered  an 
autonomous  body,  with  authority  to  determine  its 
own  administrative  organization  and  procedure, 
and  to  select  its  own  headquarters. 

4.  That  it  be  the  recognized  duty  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  prepare  an  inventory  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  world,  to  publish  rep>orts  thereon, 
to  formulate  general  ptolicies  for  the  conservation 
and  utilization  of  natural  resources,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  spiecific  programs  of  action  designed  to 
promote  mutual  conservation  and  prudent  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  world  for  the 
welfare  of  all  nations,  in  the  interest  of  ptermanent 
peace. 

5.  That  each  Pan  American  Resources  Com¬ 
missioner  be  empowered  by  his  Government  to 
appoint  in  his  respzective  country  a  National 
Resources  Committee  of  five  members,  himself  to 
serve  as  Chairman,  with  authority  to  obtain 
asistance  from  organizations  of  its  own  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  coop>erate  with  the  National  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  other  American  Republics  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Pan  American 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  further  suggested 
slat  the  members  of  the  National  Committee  be 


chosen  from  among  Government  officials,  uni¬ 
versity  heads,  and  heads  of  other  institutions  in  a 
position  to  supply  immediately  much  of  the  needed 
information. 

6.  That  the  members  of  each  National  Com¬ 
mittee  be  charged  one  each  with  full  responsibility 
for  the  inventory  of  one  of  the  following  categories 
of  natural  resources;  Agricultural  Lands,  Lands 
devoted  to  livestock  production  and  to  native  and 
cultivated  pastures.  Forests,  Minerals,  Waters, 
and  Wildlife. 

7.  That  each  National  Committee  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  assembling  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
an  inventory  of  the  natural  resources  within  its 
respective  country;  that  these  inventories  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  existing  information  (or  estimates 
stated  as  such)  without  waiting  to  make  surveys 
to  supply  gaps  in  existing  information;  and  that 
reports  thereon,  together  with  definite  recom¬ 
mendations,  be  submitted  promptly  to  the  Pan 
American  Resources  Commission. 

8.  That  the  National  Committee  of  the  United 
States,  with  such  assistance  as  the  Committees  of 
the  other  American  Republics  may  be  willing  to 
supply,  be  responsible  for  compiling  the  inven¬ 
tories  of  the  natural  resources  of  those  countries 
outside  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Inrentories  of  natural  resources 

The  urgency  is  such  that,  if  the  data  are  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  of  discussion  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  pzeace  after  the 
present  Europ)ean  conflict,  the  inventories  of 
natural  resources  should  be  completed  and  reports 
thereon  made  available  within  the  next  eighteen 
months.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  inven¬ 
tories  be  made  on  the  basis  of  existing  information, 
in  conformity  with  the  following  general  plan: 

1.  That  natural  resources  be  classified  in  the 
following  categories;  Agricultural  Lands,  Lands 
devoted  to  livestock  production  and  to  native  and 
cultivated  pastures.  Forests,  Minerals,  Waters, 
and  Wildlife. 

2.  That  the  foregoing  classification  be  sub¬ 
divided  in  order  to  present  definite  figures  on 
certain  key  resources,  such  as  arable  land,  timber, 
coal,  copper,  iron,  petroleum,  water  power,  etc., 
and  include  data  on  specific  crops,  such  as  cotton 
and  rubber. 

3.  That  in  respzect  to  each  resource  the  inventory 
should  indicate  (a)  existing  supply,  {b)  consump¬ 
tion,  (f)  probable  duration,  {d)  waste,  (e)  conserva¬ 
tion,  (/)  necessary  reserves,  (g)  available  surplus. 

4.  That  the  Pan  American  Resources  Commis¬ 
sion,  acting  through  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
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such  other  agencies  as  the  Commission  and  the 
L'nion  may  select,  prepare  a  statement  of  inter¬ 
national  requirements  of  necessary  raw  materials. 

Application  of  results 

Recognizing  that  fair  access  between  nations  to 
necessary  natural  resources  is  mutually  advanta¬ 
geous  and  is  an  effective  means  of  preventing  inter¬ 
national  misunderstandings,  the  Pan  American 
Resources  Commission  should,  up)on  the  basis  of 
the  knowledge  thus  brought  together,  formulate 
definite  recommendations  for  assuring  fair  access 
to  necessary  natural  resources  by  all  nations.  The 
Commission,  acting  through  the  Pan  American 
L'nion,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  governments 
of  the  .American  Republics,  should  secure  the 
transmission  of  these  recommendations  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  in  the  interest  of  permanent 
{jeace. 

Pan  American  Soil  Conservation 
Commission 

In  fulfillment  of  another  resolution  ou 
aejriculture  adopted  by  the  Eighth  Ameri¬ 
can  Scientific  Congress,  the  Governing 
Board  voted  to  take  the  necessan,'  steps  to 
put  into  effect  the  recommendations  set 
forth  in  the  following  report; 

This  report  is  submitted  for  consideradon  of  the 
Governmg  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
after  careful  study  of  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Eighth  American  Scientific 
Congress: 

Section  IV,  Resolittion  No.  II 
Where.^s: 

The  progressive  advance  of  western  civilization 
is  a  matter  of  vital  and  appropriate  concern  to  the 
membership  of  the  Eighth  American  Scientific 
Cktngress; 

The  jjermanent  and  continued  prosperity  of  the 
.American  nations,  essential  to  such  a  progressive 
advance,  are  directly  J  ependent  on  the  permanent 
productivity  and  continuing  use  of  their  foil 
resources;  and 

The  governments  of  the  Republics  of  America 
should  try  to  take  all  such  measures  as  will  con¬ 
tribute  effectively  to  the  prevention  and  correction 
of  the  serious  damages  that  arc  caused  by  erosion, 
as  the  result  of  bad  practices  in  the  cutting  and 
burning  of  trees,  cultivation  and  overgrazing,  etc., 

The  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress 


Recommends: 

1.  The  development  of  surveys  by  the  several 
American  nations  in  order  to  determine  the  exte: 
and  distribution  of  soil  erosion  in  the 


the  21 
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2.  The  inauguration  of  special  soil  consei  vatk:j  2.  ' 


services  in  each  American  Republic,  and  appri. 
priatc  research  and  studies  by  the  several  .Ameri¬ 
can  nations  to  determine  the  most  adaptabK 
practical,  and  economical  measures  for  comharir.' 
the  depredations  of  soil  erosion,  and  the  exchanj- 
of  soil  experts  between  the  various  Republic. 

3.  The  establishment,  by  the  several  America: 
nations,  of  erosion  control  demonstration  project 
in  representative  problem  areas,  to  show  farmer 
how  erosion  can  be  controlled  effectively  by  tbt 
use  of  practical  soil  and  water  conservatia 
measures  fitted  to  the  land  in  accordance  with  tk 
needs  and  adaptabilities  of  the  various  kinds  t 
land. 

4.  That  the  Pan  American  L'nion  appoint  1 
committee  comjxjsed  of  one  representative  of  eact 
of  the  American  nations,  for  the  purpose  of: 

a)  Collecting  all  available  information  n 
soil  erosion,  and  soil  and  water  conserve 
tion; 

b)  Disseminating  such  information  to  inter¬ 
ested  individuals,  organizations,  and  ot 
cers  of  the  governments  of  the  .\meili.s. 
nations; 

c)  Encouraging  progress  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
servation  education; 

d)  Sponsoring,  in  every  feasible  manner,  cor. 
structive  conservation  work  on  the  lane 

e)  Considering  the  proptosal  for  the  creatio: 
of  an  Inter- American  Institute  of  Consc: 
vation,  and  considering  the  proptosal  ' 
mapping  the  soils  of  this  hemisphere;  ancj 
Repiorting  on  soil  and  water  conservatkt  j 
progress  and  a  uniform  method  of  surveys, 
research,  demonstration  and  all  relatcc 
kinds  of  conservation  work  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  at  the  next  .American  Scienuf. 
Congress. 
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Procedure 

Since  the  wastage  of  agricultural  soil  by  ci  osif-: 
and  other  means  is  of  immediate  and  vital  confer 
to  all  American  nations,  and  since  agriculture, 
which  is  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  tk 
American  nations,  must  be  specially  safcguaulv- 
during  the  present  world  upheaval,  the  follov\iui] 
procedure  is  recommended  to  give  effect  to  tk| 
foregoing  resolution: 

1.  That  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .Amc:; 
can  Union  recommend  that  the  Governments  c 
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the  21  American  Republics  appoint  one  member 
each  to  a  permanent  Pan  American  Soil  Conserva- 
lion  Commission,  and  that  this  member  be  either 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  or  his  designate, 
i':  2.  That  the  Pan  American  Soil  Conservation 

Commission  be  empowered  to  select  its  own  chair- 
man  and  other  officers  from  among  its  member- 
vip,  to  determine  its  own  administrative  organi- 
''f.  ation  and  procedure,  and  to  select  its  own 
or  tadquarters. 

lie.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Commis- 
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a)  Urge  the  Governments  of  all  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  to  give  immediate  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  soil  conservation 
programs  as  an  important  measure  of 
secondary  defense  of  the  hemisphere. 

b)  Maintain  a  free  interchange  of  information 
between  the  American  Republics  regard¬ 
ing  procedures  and  methods  for  effecting 
soil  conservation. 

c)  Encourage  the  interchange  of  personnel 
among  the  American  Republics  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  training,  research,  and  action 
phases  of  soil  conservation. 

d)  Publish  reports  in  furtherance  of  these 
objects. 

4.  That,  in  carrying  out  these  functions,  the 
Commission  encourage  in  each  American 
Republic: 

a)  The  development  of  soil  conservation  sur¬ 
veys  and  the  publication  of  maps  based 
thereon,  and  the  establishment  of  uniform 
mapping  standards. 

b)  The  establishment  of  soil  conservation 
!  services  with  authority  to  conduct  research 

as  well  as  to  apply  conservation  methods 
already  known. 

c)  The  establishment  of  soil  conservation 
demonstration  projects. 

d)  The  collection  and  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  regarding  all  aspects  of  soil 
conservation. 

e)  The  procurement  of  qualified  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  personnel  from  other  American  nations 
where  such  personnel  does  not  now  exist  in 
the  country  concerned.  For  example,  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  Public  Document  No. 
63,  76th  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
authority  to  lend  members  of  its  staff  to  the 
Governments  of  other  American  Republics 
to  aid  them  in  the  solution  of  their  soil  con¬ 
servation  problems.  Similar  legislation 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics. 


Committees  to  establish  an  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Tropical 
Agriculture  and  to  promote  rubber 
production  in  the  Americas 

Two  other  resolutions  of  the  Eighth  Ameri¬ 
can  Scientific  Congress,  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Inter-American  Institute  of 
Tropical  Agriculture  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  rubber  production  in  the  Americas, 
respectively,  were  the  subject  of  considera¬ 
tion.  The  following  report  was  presented 
to  and  approved  by  the  Board,  with  the 
recommendation  that  measures  be  taken  to 
make  it  effective: 

This  rejxirt  is  submitted  for  consideration  of 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
after  careful  study  of  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Eighth  American  Scientific 
Congress: 

Section  IV,  Resolution  No.  Ill 
Whereas: 

Research  and  technical  knowledge  are  essential 
for  the  successful  development  of  tropical  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 

For  such  development  of  agriculture  in  the 
Tropics  trained  technical  men  are  essential; 

Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States,  has  shown  in  his  excellent  paper, 
“The  Vital  Role  of  Agriculture  in  Inter-American 
Relations”,  the  urgent  need  for  establishing  an 
Inter- American  Institute  of  Tropical  Agriculture; 

The  research  of  such  an  institute  would  lead 
to  a  better  balanced  agricultural  economy  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere; 

In  bringing  together  students  in  tropical  agri¬ 
culture  it  would  promote  amity  and  mutual 
understanding  between  the  future  leaders  in 
agriculture;  and 

Such  an  institute  could  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  new  crops,  the  solution  of  serious  production 
problems  in  both  plant  and  animal  industries, 
development  of  soil  conservation  practices,  foresta¬ 
tion  programs,  etc.,  and  thus  promote  improved 
standards  of  living  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 

The  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress 
Resolves: 

To  endorse  and  undertake  in  all  appropriate 
ways  to  encourage  the  establishment  and  developi- 
ment  of  an  Inter- American  Institute  of  Tropical 
Agriculture,  both  for  research  and  the  training  of 
technical  personnel. 
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To  recommend  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
that  it  appoint  a  committee  of  five  representatives 
from  the  American  Republics  to  study  the  pro- 
ftosal  and  make  specific  recommendations  in 
regard  to  its  establishment. 

Section  IV',  Resoli'tion  No.  IV 
Whereas: 

The  maximum,  wise  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  American  Republics  is  an  ob¬ 
jective  of  vital  interest  to  these  nations  and  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  appropriate  concern  to  the  membership  of 
the  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress; 

Events  of  recent  months  have  again  accentuated 
the  desirability  of  developing,  as  rapidly  as  p>os- 
sible,  the  American  production  of  certain  basic 
raw  materials,  such  as  rubber,  to  alleviate  the 
depiendency  of  the  American  nations  on  foreign 
countries  for  production  of  these  materials; 

Substantial  areas  in  tropical  regions  of  the 
Americas  have  large  potentialities  for  the  success¬ 
ful  production  of  rubber;  and 
The  .American  production  of  marketable  quan¬ 
tities  of  good  quality  rubber  would  be  mutually 
advantageous  to  the  American  nations,  both  as 
producers  and  consumers  of  the  raw  material. 

The  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress 
Resolves: 

To  recommend  to  the  Pan  American  Union  that 
it  study  the  possibility  of  undertaking  the  necessary 
measures  to  promote: 

1 .  The  establishment  of  practical  demonstration 
areas  for  rubber  production  within  sufficiently 
large  areas  in  suitable  regions  of  tropical  America. 

2.  The  active  participation  of  the  American 
governments  and  the  leading  private  and  com¬ 
mercial  organizations  interested  in  rubber  pro¬ 
duction,  in  the  establishment  of  such  demonstra¬ 
tion  areas  in  American  rubber  production. 

3.  That  a  committee  of  five  representatives  of 
the  American  nations  be  appointed  to  act  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  development  of  rubber 
production  in  the  Americas  in  the  following 
manner: 

a)  Encouraging  in  every  feasible,  appro¬ 
priate  manner  the  establishment  of  sub¬ 
stantial,  practical  demonstrations  of  rub¬ 
ber  production  in  tropical  America; 

b)  Advising  and  consulting  with  govern¬ 
mental  officials  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  American  nations  in  furtherance  of 
such  demonstrations;  and 

c)  Reporting  on  the  progress  of  the  American 
nations  in  domestic  rubber  production  at 
the  next  American  Scientific  Congress. 


Procedurf 

Because  the  propiosals  contained  in  the  two  f(jr> 
going  resolutions  are  of  specific  interest  to  a  grou: 
of  American  Republics,  because  there  is  a  < ertai: 
degree  of  natural  relationship  between  the  obj«. 
tives  of  the  resolutions,  and  because  similar  quali¬ 
fications  are  required  of  the  fiersonnel  needed  tc 
effectuate  the  resolutions,  it  is  suggested  that  thf 
terms  of  Ixjth  resolutions  be  carried  out  by  tl» 
same  Committee.  Accordingly,  the  followitvl 
procedure  is  recommended: 

1 .  That  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ame- 
ican  Union  appoint  a  Committee  of  five  member 
to  be  charged  with  the  following  duties: 
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a) 


b) 


To  organize  the  Inter-.Vmerican  InstituK 
of  Tropical  .Vgriculture. 

The  Committee  will  study  all  proposal- 
relating  to  the  creation  of  an  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Tropical  Agriculture,  and 
will  make  sjjecific  recommendations  to  tht 
Pan  American  Union  regarding  its  estab¬ 
lishment. 

To  exercise  the  functions  of  the  Inter- 
American  Rubber  Committee. 

To  promote  and  expedite  the  proci 
tion  of  rubber  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  this  capacity  the  Committee  will  be 
considered  permanent. 
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2.  That  the  Committee  consist  of  representa- 
tives  of  the  Governments  of  Brazil,  Colombia,  E 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Venezuela,  especiallv 
selected  to  perform  the  foregoing  functions. 

3.  That  the  Committee  be  considered  an 
autonomous  body  with  power  to  determine  its! 
own  administrative  organization  and  procedure.  1 


Gifts  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Librar) 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  approved  by  tht 
Third  Assembly  of  the  In  ter- American 
Bibliographical  and  Library  Association, 
which  met  in  Washington  in  Feburan 
1940,  the  Governing  Board  agreed  to 
request  each  Government,  member  of  ihf 
Pan  American  Union,  to  present  to  tht 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Union, 
as  a  Fiftieth  Anniversary  gift,  a  selected 
collection  of  representative  national  work 
in  the  fields  of  literature,  history,  science, 
the  arts,  and  allied  subjects. 
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Inlet -American  Commission  of  Women 

The  Director  General  of  the  Union  was 
authorized  to  request  the  Commission  to 
make  suggestions  with  reference  to  the 
ormulation  of  the  organic  statute  of  the 
Commission,  in  compliance  with  a  resolu- 
onofthe  Eighth  International  Conference 
f  American  States  charging  the  Union 
vith  the  study  of  such  a  statute,  to  be 
ibmitted  for  approval  to  the  Ninth 
[onference. 

The  Pan  American  Union  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair 

The  Director  General  was  authorized  to 
icept  the  invitation  received  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  be  represented  at  the 
Pan  American  center  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  to  be  known  as  “Inter- 
American  House”.  The  Union  will  thus 
rve  as  the  intermediary  through  which 
use  countries,  members  of  the  Union, 
’^at  do  not  have  individual  exhibits,  may 
be  represented. 


Pan  American  hymn  of  peace  competition 

The  final  date  for  submitting  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  the  results  of  the  national 
competitions  for  an  inter-American  hymn 
of  peace  has  been  postponed  to  October 
1,  1940.  The  result  of  only  one  competi¬ 
tion  had  been  sent  to  the  Union  by  May 
1,  1940,  the  date  previously  set,  but  as 
information  had  been  received  that  plans 
for  the  competition  were  going  forward 
in  several  other  countries,  it  was  felt  that 
additional  time  should  be  allowed. 

Argentine  Ambassador  Honored 

At  its  commencement  in  June,  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  conferred  on  His  E.xcellency  Dr. 
Felipe  A.  Espil,  Ambassador  of  Argentina, 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  In  the  field 
of  inter-American  affairs.  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity  is  especially  well  known  for  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  which  is  composed 
of  source  material  printed  before  1801  and 
renowned  not  only  for  completeness  but 
for  the  possession  of  some  of  the  most 
coveted  items  of  Americana. 
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Argentine-Brazilian  treaties 

During  the  visit  made  by  Dr.  Oswaldo 
Aranha,  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  Buenos  Aires  in  January  1940,  a 
treaty  of  comerce  and  navigation  between 
the  two  republics  was  signed,  .\ccording 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  each  country 
grants  the  other  unconditional  and  un¬ 
limited  most-favored-nation  treatment,  and 
provides  for  freedom  of  transit  lx)th  to 
nationals  of  the  two  countries  and  for 
merchandise.  The  agreement  especially 
facilitates  the  entrance  into  .\rgentina  of 
Brazilian  yerba  mate,  coffee,  cacao,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  timber,  and  into  Brazil  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  other  cereals, 
fresh  and  dried  fruits,  fresh  and  frozen 
meats,  and  quebracho  extract.  The  treaty 
will  go  into  effect  one  day  after  ratifica¬ 
tions  arc  exchanged  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

.\t  the  same  time  a  convention  was  signed 
on  the  certification  of  cargo  manifests  and 
,  notes  were  exchanged  relative  to  the 
exemption  of  official  remittances  of  funds 
abroad  from  the  payment  of  taxes  other¬ 
wise  charged  on  transfers  of  funds  to  foreign 
countries. 

Bolivian  Boundary  Bureau 

The  National  Boundary  Bureau  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Bolivia  at  the  end  of  1939  as  a 
dependency  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
.•\ffairs.  The  new  service  is  charged  with 
patrolling  the  national  frontiers,  and  will 
collaborate  with  the  Frontiers  Bureau  of 
the  same  Ministry  in  studies  and  research 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  republic. 
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The  field  staff  will  be  composed  of  er 

ployees  of  the  Ministries  of  National  I> 

‘  ^  .  .  .  in( 

fence,  Public  Works  and  Communicatior 

irc 

and  the  Interior,  as  well  as  of  army  otFicf: 
and  men,  whose  services  will  l)e  ma- 
available,  at  the  request  of  the  Ministn  : 
Foreign  .\ffairs,  for  the  work  of  the  patrJ 


commissions. 


Brazilian  regulations  on  land  near 
international  boundaries 


Strict  regulations  as  to  the  occupation 
land  within  150  kilometers  (93  miles) 
international  boundaries  in  Brazil  wr 
contained  in  decree-law  1968  of  Janua: 
17,  1940.  Concessions  are  to  be  made  pr 
erably  to  Brazilians,  and  in  colonizati 
centers  at  least  50  percent  of  the  scttlf 
must  be  native  Brazilians.  Within 
kilometers  (18.6  miles)  of  the  border,: 
distribution  of  public  lands  will  be  mac 
by  the  Land  and  Colonization  Bureau 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  altliou; 
under  certain  circumstances  local  state 
municipal  authorities  may  be  authoriz' 
to  make  grants  of  such  lands  within  th-. 
jurisdiction.  The  grants  may  be  nia. 
only  to  native  Brazilian  families  in  a  po¬ 
tion  to  carry  on  agriculture,  cattle  ralsir. 
or  the  exploitation  of  natural  resource 
Federal  grants  shall  be  made  preferably 
native  Brazilians  in  the  reserve  army,  t 
tired  army  officers  or  public  officials, 
nationals  transferred  from  regions  thJ 
have  suffered  some  public  calamity. 

All  concessions  for  railway  or  highw 
construction  or  transportation  servici 
within  the  150-kilometer  zone  must  & 
be  approved  by  the  National  Safe: 
Council. 
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Industrial  or  commercial  enterprises  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  same  region  must  also 
have  the  approval  of  the  Council,  and  be 
Brazilian  in  character.  In  the  case  of 
companies  or  corporations,  native  Bra¬ 
zilians  must  predominate  in  ownership 
and  management.  Foreign  individuals 
are  forbidden  to  establish  any  industrial 
ir  commercial  enterprise. 


\rgentine-Chilean  transandine 
tunnel  opened  to  automobiles 


On  February  10,  1940,  the  tunnel  of  the 
Transandine  Railway  between  .Argentina 
and  C’.hile,  which  has  been  transformed 
into  a  highway,  was  opened  for  transit  by 
automobiles.  As  there  is  provision  for 
one-way  traffic  only,  the  morning  hours 
have  been  divided  into  two  periods,  one 
r  east-bound,  the  other  for  west-bound 
cars,  .\fter  12.30,  arrangements  for  using 
the  tunnel  must  be  made  at  the  entrance. 
At  the  maximum  speed  limit  of  15  miles 
n  hour,  it  will  take  about  8  minutes  to 
raversc  the  two  miles  of  tunnel,  which 
'ill  save  the  motorists  an  additional  climb 
1  about  3,000  feet.  Cars  will  follow  each 
;hcr  at  half-minute  intervals. 

In  an  editorial  on  the  reopening  of  the 
jnncl.  La  Presna,  a  leading  newspaper  of 
‘  lenos  .\ircs,  emphasized  the  importance 
'  1  the  event  in  strengthening  relations 
^  fiwccn  the  two  nations  by  making  trade 
^  relations  easier  and  facilitating  tourist 


tWrehant  marine  training  school 
established  in  Brazil 


training  on  the  vessels  of  the  company, 
followed  by  six  months  of  special  studies 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Air  services  between  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica 


A  training  school  for  merchant  marine 
ficers  and  machinists  was  created  in 
bzil  by  decree-law  1766,  of  1939.  The 
•hool  will  be  organized  under  the  Lloyd 
Hrasileiro.  the  national  steamship  com- 
iny;  students  will  have  two  years  of 


Late  in  1939  President  Somoza  approved 
a  10-year  contract  signed  between  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Costa 
Rican  air  transportation  company  Aero- 
vias  Nacionales. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
the  Costa  Rican  company  is  authorized  to 
establish  air  service  between  the  city  of 
Managua  and  the  republic  of  Costa  Rica 
for  passengers,  express,  freight,  and  mail. 
The  company  is  entitled  to  import  duty¬ 
free  into  Nicaragua  the  planes,  fuel,  oils, 
parts,  material  for  the  construction  of 
hangars,  and  equipment  needed  for  oper¬ 
ation  and  administration,  but  it  must  file 
with  the  authorities,  in  compliance  with 
Nicaraguan  law,  the  makes  of  planes  used 
and  their  registration  permits.  Govern¬ 
ment  correspondence,  of  not  more  than  15 
pounds  net  weight  for  each  stop,  and  dip¬ 
lomatic  pouches  will  be  carried  free  of 
charge.  Passenger  fares  and  freight  rates 
must  be  approved  by  the  government, 
and  payment  must  be  made  in  Nicaraguan 
currency.  The  government  must  also 
approve  the  routes  to  be  flown. 

The  Ministry  of  .Aviation  is  entitled  to 
one  passage  to  or  from  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  for  every  round  trip  made  between 
the  two  countries.  .Any  passage  not  used 
may  accumulate  to  the  order  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  not  more  than  two  may  be 
taken  in  any  one  flight.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  the  option  of  exchanging  such  a 
passage  for  the  transportation  of  not  more 
than  1 20  pounds  of  live  calves,  poultry,  or 
grafted  fruit  trees. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  staff  employed  in 
Nicaragua  must  be  native-born  citizens. 
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The  company  may  not  transfer  the  con¬ 
tract  to  another  until  after  the  services 
described  have  been  installed,  and  then 
such  transfer  may  be  made  only  to  Nica¬ 
raguans  or  to  foreigners  resident  in  Nica¬ 
ragua,  or  to  a  company  domiciled  in 
Nicaragua  and  having  at  least  60  percent  of 
its  capital  subscribed  by  Nicaraguans  or 
foreigners  living  in  the  country.  The 
transfer  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
government. 

The  contract  forbids  the  taking  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  the  making  of  maps,  or  the  per¬ 
forming  of  any  other  activities  not  directly 
connected  with  transportation,  unless  these 
have  been  expressly  authorized  by  the 
government. 

.\ny  questions  or  disputes  arising  between 
the  company  and  the  government  will  lx: 
submitted  to  arbitration.  The  company 
renounces  for  itself  and  its  successors  the 
right  to  make  claims  through  diplomatic 
channels. 

Colombian  National  Economic 
Congress 

Law  33  of  1939,  promulgated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Colombia  on  Decemlier  4,  pro- 
.vides  that  every  two  years  an  .Agricultural, 
Industrial,  and  Cattle  Congress  shall  meet 
in  a  Departmental  capital  to  encourage, 
safeguard,  and  promote  the  prosperity  of 
national  agriculture,  industry,  cattle-rais¬ 
ing,  and  mining.  The  first  congress  will 
lx:  held  in  the  city  of  Bucaramanga  on 
December  10,  1940,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  National  Olympic  Games  are  to  be 
held  in  that  city.  To  complement  the 
work  of  the  congress,  a  National  .Agricul¬ 
tural,  Industrial,  Cattle-raising,  and  Min¬ 
ing  Exposition  will  be  held  at  the  same 
time  and  place. 

The  Ministers  of  National  Economy  and 
the  Treasury  will  represent  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  congress,  and  there  will  be  one 


delegate  from  each  of  the  following  organi  1' 
zations:  The  Colombian  Society  of  Agn-  tl 
culturists;  the  National  Federation  (  si 
Industrialists;  Colombian  National  Indus-  a 
try,  of  Medellin;  the  National  Federatio:  C 
of  Coffee  Growers;  the  National  Federa 
tion  of  Cattle-raisers  of  Bolivar;  eat  j; 
society  of  agriculturists  regularly  func-| 
tioning  in  the  capitals  of  the  Departmer:  * 
and  Territories;  the  Chamber  of  Coir  ^E 
merce  in  each  of  these  same  cities;  tk  is 
Banana  Cooperative  of  the  Magdalena  n 
and  each  association  of  miners.  t 

The  same  decree  created  the  Tobaca  2 
Bureau  in  the  Ministry  of  Nationi  S 
Economy.  The  Bureau,  which  began  t  ^ 
function  on  January  1,  1940,  will  promo:  H 
the  development  of  tobacco  growing  an  * ' 
the  tobacco  industry.  The  Ciovernmen  ^ 
will  make  as  soon  as  possible  the  necessan  ' 
arrangements  for  establishing  tobacco  o-  ' 
periment  stations,  and  send  abroad  o  ' 
perts  to  study  in  the  principal  tobacco  ^ 
growing  countries  of  the  world  modci  ^ 
practices  in  the  cultivation  and  mam-  ' 
facture  of  tobacco.  Annual  prizes  of  3,9'  ‘ 
pesos  will  be  awarded  to  growers  wl  ^ 
succeed  in  raising  W'hitc-Burley  tohao  ' 
in  Colombia  under  conditions  that  mal  ' 
it  economically  available  for  nationar 

industrv.  f' 

'  |( 

Resumption  of  payment  on  the  |< 
Brazilian  foreign  debt 

On  March  8,  1940,  a  decree-law  w  i, 
issued  providing  for  the  resumption  ^  | 
payments  on  the  franc,  pound  stcrlin; 
and  dollar  foreign  debts  of  the  Feden  . 
Government,  the  States,  and  the  cities  i  i 
Brazil.  The  cost  of  the  new  arrangemer  j 
will  be  little  more  than  half  (53  percent 
of  the  expenditures  authorized  in  a  deerr 
of  February  5,  1934,  generally  known* 
the  Aranha  plan.  L'ndcr  the  terms  ofti* 
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tn;.l  1940  decrce-law,  payments  in  accordance 
gn  j  therewith  will  be  made  for  four  years,  and 
i  steps  for  continuing  or  modifying  the 
j  arrangement  shall  be  taken  not  later  than 
io:l  October  1943. 


Resumption  of  payment  on  the 
Colombian  foreign  debt 

JEarlv  in  February  the  Colombian  Min¬ 


ister  of  the  Treasury  announced  that  pay¬ 
ment  would  be  resumed  during  1940  on  the 
two  outstanding  dollar  bond  issues,  of  1927 
and  1928,  respectively.  As  a  result  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  between  the  Ambassador  of 
Colombia  in  Washington  and  the  Foreign 
Bondholders  Protective  Council  the  follow- 
3,,,  ling  terms  were  agreed  upon  by  the  gov- 
1,,,.,  I  eminent  of  Colombia:  the  1940  coupons 
553j,|will  be  redeemed  at  half  their  face  value, 
gjj.lthat  is,  at  three  percent,  and  the  govern- 
j  (j  lment  will  spend  $400,000  to  purchase 
bonds  in  the  open  market  for  amortiza¬ 
tion.  A  few  days  later,  on  February  15, 
President  Santos  signed  the  decree  legal¬ 
izing  the  arrangement. 

The  1927  bond  issue  amounted  to 
525,000,000,  and  will  mature  on  January 
1, 1961 ;  the  1928  issue  was  for  $35,000,000, 
and  will  mature  on  October  1,  1961.  The 
I  government  holds  bonds  to  the  face  value 
jof  $5,997,500,  of  which  $2,292,000  belong 
I  to  the  1927  issue,  and  $3,705,500  to  that 

iof  1928.  Both  issues  provided  for  6  per- 
.cent  interest  annually,  and  a  1  percent 
j  amortization.  Service  on  the  bonds  was 
'■  "  J  met  until  January  and  April  1933,  respec- 
ion  I  lively,  when  amortization  was  suspended, 
emu !  Interest  payments  during  the  year  con- 
eder  ^sisted  of  one-third  in  cash  and  two-thirds 
ities  i  I  in  non-interest-bearing  scrip,  j^j  1935  the 
tenif- 1  interest  was  wholly  paid  in  scrip  bearing  4 
erceni  I  percent  interest,  to  be  amortized  in  ten 
decrelyears,  one-tenth  a  year.  Since  1934  there 
own  aijaas  been  a  complete  moratorium  of  amor- 
5  of  tkitization  and  interest. 
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At  the  time  the  moratorium  was  de¬ 
creed,  the  value  of  the  bonds  outstanding 
was  $51,223,500.  Operations  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  foreign  bonds  for  domestic  ob¬ 
ligations  reduced  the  balance  nearly 
$6,000,000,  so  that  the  balance  outstand¬ 
ing  is  $45,226,000.  On  unpaid  interest 
due,  the  net  amount  still  owed  by  the 
Government  is  $13,000,410. 


Financial  Commission  in  Nicaragua 

By  a  Presidential  decree  of  January  15, 
1940,  the  Legal  Technical  Financial  Com¬ 
mission,  under  the  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury,  was  established  in  Nicaragua. 
Its  duties  will  be  to  prepare  a  general 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  tax 
system  in  the  country  and  to  draft  bills  to 
put  such  a  plan  into  effect;  make  sugges¬ 
tions  on  economic  and  financial  matters, 
including  the  organization  of  institutions 
functioning  under  the  Ministry;  study  and 
prepare  bills  and  contracts  at  the  request 
of  the  Ministry;  answer  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  queries  submitted  by  the  Ministry; 
and  edit  the  review  issued  by  the  Ministry. 

The  Commission  will  be  composed  of  two 
members,  one  of  whom  will  be  chairman 
and  the  other  ex  officio  the  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury. 

Brazilian  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Publicity 

Decree-law  1915  of  December  27,  1939, 
established  in  Brazil  the  Bureau  of  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publicity  under  the  direct  author¬ 
ity  of  the  President. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  new  organization 
are:  to  centralize,  coordinate,  direct,  and 
superintend  national  publicity  at  home  and 
abroad;  organize  and  administer  tourist 
travel  services  within  the  country  and 
abroad;  exercise  censorship  in  general,  in 
particular  over  the  theater,  motion  pic- 
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turcs,  broadcasting,  and  the  press;  en¬ 
courage  the  production  of  national  films; 
collaborate  with  the  foreign  press  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  publication  of  notices  harmful  to 
the  country;  stimulate  interchange  be¬ 
tween  national  and  foreign  writers,  jour¬ 
nalists,  and  artists;  institute  prizes  as  a 
stimulus  to  a  genuine  Brazilian  art  and 
literature;  and  organize  and  direct  official 
government  broadcasts. 

JVew  mining  code  adopted  in  Brazil 

The  former  code  and  decrees  on  mining 
issued  from  1934-39  were  revoked  and  a 
new  mining  code  adopted  in  decree-law 
1985  of  Brazil,  signed  by  the  President  on 
January  29,  1940.  The  code  defines  rights 
to  deposits  and  mines,  regulates  their  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  government  intervention  in 
the  mining  industry,  and  makes  subject  to 
government  control  all  enterprises  that 
utilize  mineral  raw  materials. 

New  Nicaraguan  coins 

On  February  15,  1940,  625,000  cordobas’ 
worth  of  nickel  coins,  of 0.50,  0.25,  and  0.10 
cordoba  respectively,  were  put  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  Nicaragua.  They  will  replace 
paper  money  of  the  same  denomination, 
which  will  lx?  retired  as  it  becomes  worn. 

Ministry  of  the  Nicaragua  National 
District 

\  new  Cabinet  post,  the  Ministry  of  the 
National  District,  was  established  in  Nica¬ 
ragua  early  in  1940.  The  Minister  and 
the  Assistant  Minister  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  have  complete  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
National  District  of  Managua,  in  which 
the  capital  of  the  republic  is  situated. 


Congress  of  Professors  of  E 

Ibero-American  Literature 

E 

1  hrough  the  courtesy  of  Russell  H.  Fitz  j, 
gibbon,  of  the  University  of  Californk  j 
the  Bulletin  is  informed  that  the  Scconc 
International  Congress  of  Professors  o:  \_ 
Ibero-American  Literature  will  be  held  z: 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  .Xnerlr  g 
from  August  12  to  17  inclusive.  =g 

The  Congress  is  the  biennial  gatheriiEj 
of  the  Instituto  Internacional  de  LiteratimF 
Iberoamericana,  the  initial  meeting  dL 
which  was  held  August  15  to  22,  1938,  a:  I  [j 
Mexieo  City  under  the  auspices  of  thtL 
National  University  of  Mexico.  Offid 
of  the  Instituto  anticipate  this  summer  "j, 
total  attendance  of  some  200  men  anegt; 
women,  including  25  to  30  delegates  fre  jo 
Latin  .American  countries.  |p 

The  Instituto  is  an  outgrowth  of  coms-jc 
pondence  between  Professor  Manuel  PednL 
Gonzalez  of  the  Department  of  Spanisj 
of  the  University  of  California  at  IxLi 
-Angeles  and  Dr.  Julio  Jimenez  Ruedit[ 
professor  at  the  National  University  iIq 
Mexico  and  formerly  dean  of  the  Summe  3 
•Session  and  director  of  the  Faculty  i 
Letters  and  Philosophy.  { 

At  the  1938  meeting  the  University  c 
California  issued  an  invitation  for  tht  t| 
•Second  Congress  to  convene  on  its  Loi- , 
.Angeles  campus  and  this  was  unaniinouski., 
accepted.  Professor  Gonzalez  was  electee  ii 
president  of  the  Instituto  for  the  bionnlm:  q 
1938-40,  and  in  that  capacity  will  presic'  f 
over  the  sessions  to  be  held  in  Los  .Aneele  v 
this  summer.  Dr.  John  A.  Crow,  also  c  j, 
the  Department  of  Spanish  of  the  Unje 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
chosen  secretary  of  the  Instituto.  Ill 

Other  officers  of  the  Instituto  Incluiji 
Erwin  K.  Mapes  of  the  State  Univera^' 
of  Iowa,  first  vice  president;  Julio  Jimen'  j'' 
Rueda  of  the  Universidad  Naeional  ! 
Mexico,  second  vice  president;  John  E- 
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Englckirk  of  Tulane  University,  treasurer; 
and  Ernest  A.  Moore  of  Cornell  University, 
D.  F.  Ratcliff  of  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Dorothy  Schons  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  Samuel  M.  W'^axman  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  Federico  de  Onis  of  Columbia 
University,  George  \V.  Umphrey  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  and  William 
Berrien  of  Northwestern  University,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee. 

Sessions  of  the  Congress  during  the  com¬ 
ing  .\ugust  will  be  of  two  kinds,  business 
and  academic,  the  former  devoted  to  the 
hearing  of  reports  from  the  committees 
of  the  Instituto  and  the  deciding  of  matters 
of  policy,  the  election  of  officers,  and  other 
such  matters,  and  the  latter  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  papers  dealing  with  many  aspects 
of  Ibero-American  literature,  including 
pedagogical  methods,  problems  of  inter¬ 
change,  bibliography,  publications  and 
other  topics. 

The  committees  of  the  Instituto  include 
those  on  Coordination  of  Investigations  and 
Literary  Studies,  on  Interchange  and  Co¬ 
operation,  on  Publications  and  Publicity 
and  on  Bibliography. 

Both  the  Instituto  and  the  University  of 
California  have  sent  out  many  invitations 
to  attend  the  Congress  at  Los  Angeles  to 
the  Governments  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics.  educational  institutions  in  the 
various  countries,  and  individual  leaders 
in  the  fields  of  literature.  The  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles  is  planning  an 
elaborate  social  program  in  connection 
with  the  Congress  and  other  institutions 
in  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  have 
cooperated  at  various  points.  Assistance 
in  formulating  plans  has  also  been  given 
by  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the 
Department  of  State. 

It  is  anticipated  that  future  Congresses 
held  by  the  Instituto  will  alternate  among 
the  various  American  Republics  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Instituto  have  expressed  the 


hope  they  may  come  to  serve  as  a  bond  of 
great  importance  in  furthering  the  intel¬ 
lectual  connections  among  the  countries 
of  the  New  World. 


Inter- American  cultural  exchange 
award 

Cihile  was  the  first  republic  to  select 
exchange  fellows  from  the  panels  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  United  States,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
for  the  Promotion  of  Inter-American 
Cultural  Relations  (described  in  the 
Bulletin  for  December  1939).  To  the 
list  of  ratifying  countries  there  given 
should  be  added  Mexcio  and  Paraguay. 
The  two  exchange  fellowships  were 
awarded  to  Miss  Dorothy  Field,  who  will 
make  a  survey  of  political  parties  and  a 
study  of  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  Chile  since  1880,  and  Miss  Esther 
Mathews,  whose  project  is  a  study  of  the 
role  of  women  in  the  public  life  of  modern 
Chile  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

In  addition  to  the  panels  of  five  names 
each  submitted  by  the  United  States  to 
the  countries  with  which  the  convention 
is  in  effect,  the  government  has  also 
submitted  identical  panels  of  35  professors 
available  for  exchange  service  in  the  other 
American  republics. 


Two  Chilean  Women  Honored  in 
the  United  States 

Two  Chilean  educators,  both  of  whom 
were  delegates  to  the  Eighth  American 
Scientific  Congress,  were  singled  out  for 
honors  by  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

Senora  Amanda  Labarca,  director  of  the 
summer  school  of  the  University  of  Chile 
and  member  of  the  University  Council, 
received  the  key  of  Pi  Gamma  Mu,  the 
national  social  science  honor  society  of 
which  Dr.  S.  Howard  Patterson  is  presi- 
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dent,  at  a  banquet  held  in  Washington  on 
May  12  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
to  honor  the  Scientific  Congress,  and  to 
symbolize  the  intellectual  cooperation  of 
the  social  science  scholars  of  the  American 
republics.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  was 
also  the  recipient  of  a  key.  Both  Senora 
Labarca  and  Dr.  Rowe  delivered  addresses 
stressing  the  need  for  inter-American  coop¬ 
eration  in  the  field  of  social  sciences. 

Upon  Senorita  Irma  Salas  S.,  principal 
of  the  Liceo  Manuel  de  Salas,  the  experi¬ 
mental  high  school  in  Santiago,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  InstitutoPedagogico  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile  and  also  in  the  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  School,  President  William  S.  A.  Pott,  of 
Elmira  College,  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.  D.  This  is  the  second  doc¬ 
torate  held  by  Senorita  Salas,  who  ob¬ 
tained  her  Ph.  D.  at  C.olumbia  University. 

Latin  American  Stamp  Section  at 
the  Pan  American  Union 

As  a  convenience  for  stamp  collectors,  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  established  a 
special  section  for  the  sale  of  postage 
stamps  issued  by  the  Latin  American 
governments  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Union.  This  is  the  first 
time  a  central  distributing  agency  for  the 
sale  of  the  stamps  of  several  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  has  ever  been  established  in  the 
United  States.  The  stamps  arc  sold  at 
cost,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  .service. 


The  price  list  will  be  sent  upon  request  i 
the  Stamp  Section.  The  American  repu^ 
lies  that  have  issued  and  sent  to  the  Unia 
for  sale  one  or  more  stamps  comnicinone: 
ing  the  anniversary  are  Argentina,  Bolivia 
Brazil,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Panama,  Part 
guay,  and  Venezuela. 

Ecuador,  Honduras,  and  the  Unitei 
States  have  also  issued  commemorati| 
stamps. 

It  may  be  added  that  on  January  3, 19^ 
the  Pan  American  Union  began  coopcij 
ating  in  the  presentation  of  a  series  of  bi¬ 
monthly  radio  dramatizations  feaiuriat 
historical  personalities  who  have  b«s 
honored  on  the  stamps  of  the  .\incricai 
republics.  The  .sketches  are  hroadoBi 
over  Station  WOL,  Washington,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evenings.  Among  personages  thu- 
far  discussed  are:  Juan  Rafael  Mora,  tf? 
national  hero  of  Costa  Rica;  Mani^ 
.\mador  Guerrero,  the  first  President  <1 
Panama;  Jose  Antonio  de  Sucre,  th 
national  hero  of  Bolivia;  Policarpa  Sak 
varricta,  martyred  Colombian  heroine, 
Jose  Marti,  the  national  hero  of  Cub 
Carlos  Gomes,  Brazilian  composer;  Si 
Rose  of  Lima;  Domingo  Faustino  Sai 
miento,  the  “Schoolmaster  President”  e 
Argentina;  James  G.  Blaine,  father  of  tfc 
modern  Pan  American  movement;  Just 
Rufino  Barrios,  the  national  hero  of  (iuaS- 
mala;  Francisco  de  Paula  Santander,  tk 
national  hero  of  Colombia;  .‘Mxlon  Ca‘ 
deron,  Ecuadorean  military  hero;  an: 
Ruben  Dario,  the  great  Nicaraguan  poei 
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